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INTRODICTIOKf 

The process of economic development aims not only at 
increasing’ the levels of national Income but also at the 
iitproveraent in the quality of life and its pecqple. while 
in the past,a Arise in the level of national iacorae was 
considered synonym for the improvement in the living standard 
of the people, the recent eajperiences have proved that it 
has widened the gap between the rich and the poor and has 
led to the concentration ofeconoralc power in the hands of 
a few* Therefore special efforts are needed to Improve the 
quality of life of the common peopleby improving their workiiag 
and living conditions along^ with the provision for health 
protection, education and everything that promotes all round 
development of n&n* This, in other words, mee^s that efforts 
should be made to improve the enviromaent around the man* 

This environment is divided into three broad categories » 

Ci) biological, (ii) physical, and (iii) built environment. 

So far, much research has been done on various ai^ect of 
biological and physical environment but not much attention 
has been paid to various aspects of the built environment 
although it is the most Inportant factor tdilch has a dinict bea- 
ring on the quality In^irovement of life in the settlements 
especially in the rural areas . In the present monograph 
a modest attempt has been wade to study the present status 
of the built environment in the rural areas of ParruKhabad 
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district, and s-uggest ways and means to injjrove its quality. 

The ♦ built environment' a syrKsnym for » settlement' 
largely consists of houses# highways, fields, parks, play- 
grotinds etc. The word 'settlement* has a broad meaning which 
refers to an 'organised colony of human beings ranging from 
a simple farmTste'^ to a highly coup lex city or megalopolis 
\\ and from a tenrporary carp of miners or hunters to more 
sedentary houses of farmers and city dwellers, (Tiwari, 1969, 
p* 69). it denotes the process of settling (colonizing) 
of an area as well as its end product* Though there is 
frequent reference of settlements and their associated 
features in tlvi ancient literature of religion and philosophy 
their scientific study began with Carl Ritter's work in the 
earl;ypart of the 19th century. Later on K^l, Richthofen, 
Ratzel, Meitzen, Grandmann, Martiny, Christaller and Nitz 
in Germany; Blache, Brunhes, Demangeon and Blanchard in 
France; Lefevre in Belgium; Aurousseau in Austria; Ahlmann 
in Scandinemia; Houston, Chisholm and Haggett in Britain; 
Bowman, Hall, Stone, Jordon and Hudson in the united States; 
Bylund and Hagerstrand in Sweddn, Ahmad and Singh in India; 
and Boxiadis in Greega have made significant contributions 
to 'the field of settlement studies# 

Rt 3 RAL SETTIE MEHT GEOGRAPHY IR imlA s 


In India rural settlement geography has a late start 
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probably dating back to the early part of the 20th Cent^u:y 
when Stibramanyam (1976, pp. 118-122) made his pioneering 
study in this field. But the prdgress has not been veiry 
encouraging till the Ph.D. dissertation of Ahinad in 1949. 

His articles on various themes of the discipline dxiring 
sixties encouraged yoimg geographers to focus -their 
attention of this promising field of geography. The subject 
got further impetus during the inspiring leadership of 
Prof. R,.L* Singh during the following decade when hia first 
article on the 'Meaning, objectives and scope of Settlement 
Geography* (1961) and the iGU commission on 'Rural 
Settlements in Monsoon Asia* (1968) \ander his Chairmanship 
revolutionised the discipline, since then a nuiriber of 
research monographs, Ph.D dissertations and articles have 
been pijblished on various aspects of the subject whose reviews 
have appeared in 'Fifty years of Sciences in Indiat Progress 
of Geography' (1964 and 1968), I.C.S«S.R's 'Survey of 
Research in Geography (1972 and 1979) I.C.S.S.R. Journal of 
Abstract and Reviews in Geography* 

A closer look of this growing literature show that 
most of these studies have been repetitive in nature putting 
enphasis on historical and morphological aspects but exhibiting 
scant attention for functional, sociological and development 
attributes of the settlements* Researchers have generally 
based their deductions on th® secondary sources of data 
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rather than going for rlgourous f ield'-work or tapping the 
primary soiarces of the data* In the present monograph an. 
attempt has been made to remove some of these shortcomings 
and give a new guidelines j to the rural settlement studies 
so as to make them more meaningful and utilitarian to 
the rural society specially to the irural poors* 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT STII3Y I 

The subject of the present monograph arises out of 
the author's interest of sttsdying the characteristics of 
rural settlements in an old settled region like parr\ikhabad 
The region has a systematic cultural history right from 
the Mahabharat period passing throu^ several phases 
of growth and decline in settling process* For many 
centuries Kannauj (old name Khnyakubja) became the hub 
of the political power and economic prosperity inthe 
entire ncarthern India attracting hordes of invaders to 
pltmder its wealth and treasure^. Conseqtuently KiannauJ 
was built andrebuilt several times each leaving an imprint 
of its own over its '^ econ o-socio cultural environment • 

This conplex cultural history is not only responsible 
for preserving India *'s uBi<iQ.e culture eaad its heritage 
but has led to the fomatlon of a slow moving and 
tradition bound society whidh is loss receptive to ««w 
/abcio-econcmic changes* Hence it is necessary to 
examine the aretrospect and prospect of rural settleisents 
in such surroundings particularly at a time When the 
country is formulating its strategies for the 2lst 
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century • The study, therefore, attempts (l) to take into 
accoimt the physical and hxnnan resotirces of the region 
(Chapters 1 and 2), to examine the settlement histoiry and, 
the colonization process (jShapter 3 ) , to analyse the 
spatial patterns of present day settlements and their 
types (Chapter 4) , to examine the Internal morphology 
of the villages and their shape characteristics ( Chapter 5), 
to throw light on tl^salient features of rural dwellings 
and their broad regional types (chapter 6 ) , to identify 
the rural service centres and their tri^^^arj areas 
(chapter 7), and to ahal]|lti.t strategies for formulating 
comprehensive plans for evolving an integrated spatlcf 
functional system, accelerate the pace of economic deve- 
lopment and In^rove the Socio-economic lot of the rural 
poors (Chapter 8)* 

The entire th^® divided into 8 Chapters (1* Geog- 
raphical settings, 2* population pattern, 3* Evolution, 

4* Spatial distribution and types, 5. Morphological 
structure, 6* Rtural dwellings, 7* Ptmctional organisation, 
and 8, Planning and rationalisation) aims at testing the 
validity of the following hypotheses. 



That rural settfement is an integral part of the 
physioo ■“Cultural environment of the region. 

Tfefrt Itie reglonUbas rich natural resources in the 
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form of level plains an<3 fertile soils which have athractesi 
hords of settlers ever since the dawn of the hnraan civili-^ 
a at ion# 


3*) That the evolution of rural settlements is largely 
deterained hy historico-culttural processes passing 
through several phases of growth and retrogression* 


4* 





That vhile the physical factors including defence 
have played major roles in the selection of initial 
sites for the settlements, the paucity of space, 
development in the laeans of transpcet and communication, 
and new fiscal reforms have encouraged dispersal 
tendencies in recent years* 

That the inters^ morphology of the village is Influenced 
by the socio-cultural processes in which caste system 
plays an important role* 

Thtat most of the settlements have been evolved as 
clan centres and so there existed intimate relation- 
ship between clan areas and administrative units 
in the past* 

That majority of the villages have rectangular to 
jpfolygonicshape showing their suitability for hexagonal 
pattern of planned development* 

That rural houses have been built up by the cheap 
local material without proper planning for sanitation 
and health care. 
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9. That existing pattern of rural service centres is 
the outcome of transport development exhibiting 
uneven distribution and spat io-funct .tonal gaps* 

10. ' The rural area is a caste ridden society where 

economic power is derived from sfljcial power. It 
has a large numbear of i>oor and socially degraded 
people who are unable to meet their basic require- 
xnents of life. 

11. That no rural planning can yield fruitful rcsiilts 
unless it irrproveo the socio-economic conditions 
of the poor masses, evolves an integrated spabio- 
functional system and guarantees greater autonomy 
to village panchayat and similar organisations to 
formulate their own plans and involve all sections of 
the village society. 

M ETHODOLOGY * 

Data collection t All the data concerning the present 
monograph have been collected through five major so\irGest 
(a) written records, (b) archaeological evidences, (a) place 
names, <d) field surveys, and (e) maps* 

Written records include various editions of District 
Gazetteers of Farrukhabad district (1884, ISll, 1916, 

1925), Settlement Reports (1803# 1806, 1809, ISslS, 1836, 
1845, 1870, 1002, 1011), District Census Handbooks 
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(1951, 1961 and 1971), historical and travel descriptions, 
snrvey reports, 2ila SankhUciifa Fatrika, zila Varshik 
Yojna, etc. These nay be consulted from the state archives, 
revenue record rooms of the district and tahsil headquarters, 
government offices and libraries, etc. Persons belonging 
to the ruling families of Kannauj, FarruMiabad, Shamseibad 
(Mhor), Tirwa etc. preserve many hand written documents and 
sanads issued by erstwhile rulers which throw suf'fleient 
light on the cultxjral history of the region including the 
founding of new settlements. 

Archaeological evidences are scattered all over the 
region in the form of varioijs Kheras of vdxich the escca- 
vations at Fannauj are of great inpartance and have yielded 
valuable details regarding the historicity of the place. 

The; sttady of place names (Chapter 3) of the villages 
and folk lores etc. have yielded interesting details 
about the successive stages in the evolution of rural 
settlements in the region. D-uring the »eourse of Iriis 
field work in 1984 and 1985 the author has visited various 
important places of the district and has conducted indepth 
surveys of 20 sarrple villages for studying their field 
patterns, land ownership# morphological structure, sodo** 
economic characteristics and colonization process, etc. 
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Ke has also interviewed some of the descendants of erstwhile 
rulers, clan chiefs, zamindars , taluqdars etc* to study 
the settling process and the diffusion of Rajput clan 
settlements. « 

'While topographical maps on the scales ls250,000j 
1*63360 and 1*50,000 have formed basis for analysing the 
distributional patterns of settlements in the reglonj the 
cadestrel maps CScale 16 « = i mile or 1*3960) from revenue 
department have been utilised for the study of field patterns. 
Similarly tahsil maps showing village boundaries in 
District Census Handbook, 1971 are very useful for ‘nearest 
neighbour' and shape analyses. Valuable co~orjeratlon has 
also been received from the district Statistical Office, 
Parrulchabad and concerned departments to obtain maps 
showing roads, electricity lines, soil types, agricultural 
landuso, social amenities etc. It is regretable that 
despite .^earned) efforts the author could not procure aerial 
photographs of the region owing to strict restrictions 
imposed over their sale and tuse» 

DATA AimLISIS AKD ITORPREIATION t 

The method of analysis used in the present monograph 
utilises sinq?le statistical techniques siipported by maps 
diagrams and tables. Blocks (Vikas Khand) have been chosen 
as the basic unit for study, but Adalat Panchayat level ana- 
lysis has also been atteirptect at various places to obtain 
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more details. (Care has been ta]«en to select sanrple 
villages giving adeqjiate representation to all parts of 
the study area. 

The main headings, figxires and tables all bear 
Chapter number while references to the literature cited 
have been arranged in the Harvard Style s (a) in the text 
within bracJcet t author’s surname, year and page, (b) at 
the end of the each chapter in the alphabetical order - 
name and initials of author, year of publication, title 
of the book, article, journal, place of p\iblication and 
publisher etc., photographs CPlates, a*- 28 ) taken during 
the field-work depict the physical, economic and social 
conditions of the Ti^illages and their inhabitants -while 
largel tables have been arranged in the form of three 
annexures at the end of the monograph. 
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CHAPTER 1 

GEOGRAPHICAL SETTIM3 

1*1. SPATIAL REIATlOtBHIPS * 

Parnildiabad district ( 26^^45 *45” K - 27°42*45” H 
latitude and 79°10*45”E « 80^6 ’E long) occupying the 
Central part of the Ganga-yamuna Boafo is located on the 
north*-wostGrn corner of Allahabad Division* It is a 

RBdim sised district in the state of Uttar Pradesh# 

2 

covering a total area of 4349 Ion. (rural area being 4311 
2 

Ion* ) and a shape of irregular parallelogram (north- 
South maximum length being 122 tai* and east-west breadth 
being 64 hm.) * "Ihe district is bounded by Etah and 
Mainpuri distri^ctsin the West# Budaun and Shahjaharqpur in 
the nortdi, Mardoi in the east and Etawah and Kanpur in 
the south and south-east respectively. Administratively 
it is sub-divided into four tahsils (KaimganJ# Parrukhafoad# 
Chhlbramau and Khnnauj)# 14 community development blocks# 
168 nayaya pancha^yats# 1209 gramsabhas and 1771 revem» 
tillages (Pig* 1*1)* 

1.2. STRUCTURE AMD RELIBP t 

Being part of th® Gan^-Tamuna Doab# Parrulchalaad 
district consists of level plain formed by the alluvial 
deposits of the Gangs and its tributaries (Mu1«erji# 1964) 
since Pleistocene period. The homogeneity of the relief 
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is broken by a few gentle xindialations forroed by the levees 
and shifting courses' of' the’ 'strearos. The highest elevation 
has been found near Itoharamadabad (167 m) whereas Rajipxn: 
esdiiblts the lowest height (143 m) above sea level* The 
general slope of the district rms from north-west to 
south-east,, with an average of 20 cm per 3cm. (Tiwari, 1984^ 
p *4) . 

1 *3 ♦ Pgg3IQGRM>HIC REGIOISB t 

Based on the quality of the alluvitan the district may 
be safely divided into two physiographic regions * (1) the 
•upland or the Ban.^r^ -which is a continuation of the Doab 
plain, and (ii) the low land or Khadar plains. 

The Ttoland Plains * 

It coT^ers the whole of the northern, western and 

i 

the southern part incoxporatiag about 3535 3cm. (80j4) of 
the district's area* It is fxarther divided into four 
parts of Ganga and its trilautaries - Bangar, l©.llnadi and 
Isan* Along the banlc of these rivers, there lies a strip 
of land of -varying width, flooded by tlie river dwing the 
rainy season and is called 'lOiadar** Fran it rises an 
ab 3 ;i:pt sandy slope, followed by ravines uhloh carry off 
the surplus drainage malcing way to an undulating strip 
of firmer sandy soll» further inland is a, belt of loam 
or 'duwat* beyond ^ich lies the watershed, a tract of 
• grey saline plain-i interspersed with oases of cultivation 
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and shallow lakes . 

But unlike other areas in the northern region lying 
between the change cliff and the Bangar lands, usar lands 
are totally absent. It is replaced by the yellow coloured 
soil called ’Bhur* , which contains qualities of loam and 
sand* 


The whole igiland region is well drained and the rivers 
have made it much fertile and well suited to agriculture* 

1*3*2. The Low Lands * 

The low lands, known as 'Khadar' or ’Tarai’ (Plate 
No *2) is separated from the inland (Bangar) by a high ridge, 
which earlier fo:^med the bank of the Ganga* From Farruldiabad 
till Ghandapur Bangar (north Kannauj) a cliff governs 
the flow of the Ganga. North of Farru3diabad city and south 
of Ghandapur Bangar Ganga flows freely, giving birth to 
niamerous small depressions, lakes and ponds etc* The low 
lands are well developed in Rajepur block where the Ganga 
along with Raraganga have numerous tributaries and connecting 
channels^ causing immense flooding and erosion during rainy 
season* 

1*4. PRAIN^GB I 

Tlie Ganga XlPlate No* 1) and its numerous tributaries 
like Raraganga, Burhiganga, Kalinadi, Isan, Arind and Randu 
(fig. 1*2) etc*, form the drainage channel of the district. 
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They all have a general flow from north-'west to south-^ast. 
Entering from the north-west corner, the river Ganga mahes 
the greater part of the northern and eastern boundary of 
the district* The river has been constantly changing it*s 
cotarse swinging In its wide valley, Itoday Fatehgarh, a 
suburb of Parrulchabad, is the only town situated along its 
right bank while old towns like KEmpll, Khlmganj, Khnnauj, 
Chilaara and Shamsabad (Khor) , situated along the old bank 
have been deserted by the river, 

Ramganga is the principal tributary of the Gang^ in 
the study area. It forms the north-eastdm boundary of the 
district and is notorious for its shifting oo\3rses and flood 
damages <1 unlike the Ganga it is liable to sudden and 
conplete changes in its course and travelling over kilometres 
in its wide valley* When swollen with rains, the two 
rlvdrs fr<an both the sides cause Immense damages to life 
and property in Rajepur block, restricting the growth of 
large villages in their command area^ (Plate 26 & 27)- 

B^linadi and Isan are fit to act as outlets for 
collected rain water in the central and sotatlidm part 
of the district* With sinuous channel and simllow bed 
Ba^imadl is naturally incapable of carrying off the water 
%(hidh flows in it* In rainy season it carries a large 
wnount of water but goes dry during, swmer months* Burhl*- 
ganga occupies an old bed of the Ganga* ©ther rivers lite( 
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Pandu and Arind have very short courses in the district* 

Apart from rivers, the lakes or 'jhils* also constitute 
an inportant aspect of the drainage system of the district* 
Such stretches of water are noticed in tfsar plains, mostly 
in Kaimganj and Chhibramau tahsils of the study area* 

Talgram literally means ' a villagd of ponds', . is 
centrally situated in an area looking like a huge lake 
during rainy season* This water is widely used for irri- 
gation purposes in the area# lirportant 'jhils* include 
Nigoh, i<a.int, Bhagel, Bholani, Amwani, Bafcatal, Daaartal 
and Dadarjhil, etc# 

1*5. CUMME 

The clliT&te of Farruldtiabad district belongs to 
tropical Wfonsopn type (Cwg of Kcppen, CA'^W of Thornthwaite 
and Caw of Trewartha) « It is marked by three distinct 
seasons - the winter <dxy, cool days and chilly nights) 
from the end of October till February, the summer 
(scorching heat, hot winds namely 'loo* and dust stroms) 
from March till mid June, and the rainy (uncertain rain, 
pleasant weather after rain otherwise sultry) from mid 
June till the end of October* Dm to absence of climato- 
logical observatory in the district it is some what 
difficult to give more details regarding the weather 
elements * 
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1 *5 Temperatijre » 

The region enjoys fairly high tenperatiare throtighont 
the year recording a iraximum of 42^C in May and early part 
of Jnne "when scorching heat of the snn becomes unbearable 
and fierce dusty winds called *loo' make the out door 
activities difficxilt. But in January / the coldest-,, month, 
mercury falls down to 9°C making the night chilly and cold 
accoirpanied with frosts and fogs# with the arrival of 
monsoon (July) a sudden fall in maximum tenperature of 6-S‘^C 
is observed but the increase in atmospheric humidity makes 
the weather stiltry and muggy# 

1#5«2# FressioTe and Minds t 

In winter season the st\ady area comes under the 
iitpact of a wedge of seasonal high pressiire area situated 
over Pakistan and extending over the entire Ganga plain 
along the foot hills of the Himalayas# During December and 
January, the pressure generally remains around 1017 sb# 

While during summer season an extremely low pressure area 
occttrs over the district (in May and Jtme the pressure 
varies between 996 and lOOl nb#). During the Intervening 
period of these two extremes pressure generally remains 
moderate, ranging between 1004 and 1012 mbs# 

Prom June to Septeoibar the direction of winds Is mainly 
easterly or north-easterly, vblle in reir^ining period of 
the year it blows from west to east# The wind ahead is 
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fatest in May and June ^len aoiaetimes it turns into dust 
Stroms of more than lOO Iqnm per ix>ur» 

1 » 5 . 3 * Rainfall t 

The average rainfall recorded during the last ten 
years in Farrukhabad is 103 cm* It is characterised by 
wide fluctuations from year to year^ e*g* 109 cm# in 1978 
and S5 cm# in 1979 » More than 50% of rainfall is caused 
by summer monsoon coming from the Bay of Bengal, vhich 
normally breaks here in the third week of June and lasts 
Tjpto the end of October# January also receives a little 
amount of rainfall, less than 2 can# by the western dlstujo- 
bances, which Is very beneficial for Babi Crops# But rain 
during March and April are s ometimes acccarpanied by hail- 
stroms vhich cause immense damage to standing crops# 

i#6 soiia * 

Soils of Farriikhabad district mainly belong to 
three types **d.T 3 fnat» or loam, *rmtiyar'. or clay, and 
*bhxir* or sandy# In a more scientific study carried 
but recently by Mehrotra and Gangwar, the district 
has been divided into four major soil regions and seven 
sub types (Table 1#1, Big 1#3B) « 
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TABLE 1*1. jyi^JOE soil. TXPES, 


SOIL TYPES 

SOIL REGIOIB 

SERIES 

I 

Recent Alluviums 

1* Ganga Khadar 



2* Ganga Tarai 

II 

Plats 

3* Ganga Plats 



4* Ganga Plats 



(Halomorphic) 

III 

Uplands 

5 * Ganga tjplands (sandy) 



6. Ganga Uplands (loam) 

IV 

Lowlands 

7* Western loxflands 


Oanga Khadar and recent all-avinras occupy the area 
within the flood limits of the rivers li3ce Ganga, Ramganga^ 
etc*# and are enriched by the fresh deposits of the silt 
every year* They are sandy to sandy loam in texture and 
light grey in colour* Besides growing melons and vegetables 
during summers they produce inferior crops like Joxmr, 
bajra, arahar# gram^etc* 

Ganga flats occupy a narrow belt in the central part 
of the district and lie^ beyond the flood limit of the 
rivers. The soil is loamy with grey to brownish colour* 

Ganga ijplands cohtain soils of greater maturity and 
old alluviums which are brown to reddish brown in colour 
,and sandy to sandy loam in ^texture* They are neutral to 
slightly acidic in nature with poor organic matter* This 
soil type occupies major part of the district area and 
grows all sorts of crops# 
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Soils of Ganga lowlaMs occupy the western and 
south-western corners of the study area. (Fig* 1*3B). 
2hey are grey to ash grey In colour and loam to ala 3 fey 
loam in textiare. Such soils are very rich in lime and 
contain big sized *K&nkar* deposits. OcaT:®>ying the low 
lying areas they are well suited to paddy crops* 

Figure 1-3A, clearly esdiibits the low fertility of 
soils in Farruldiabad district which are deficient in 
calcium, organic matter and nitrogen and are susceptible 
to soil erosion. Hence^ there is a need for popularising 
the use of organic mantures, cheiaica|sj fertilisers and soil 
Gonservatiom practices* 

1*7. mTURAL VEGEmTlOlff t 

Prior to the Aryan colonization the district was 
densely covered with thick forests, which \r^’re gradually 
removed due to the esgpanding frontiers of agriculture and 
man‘s economic activities# So much so that there is 
hardly a place in the study area where natural vegetation 
has been preserved in its primitive wild form# However^ 
the district presents a well wooded appearance owing to 
the presence of groves more so in the southern blocks 
like tymarda, !falgram and Haseran. 

district forest department commands 419S 
hectares of land (§*97% of the study area) which includes 
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the trees of economic importance on 255 hectares and 
266 toi. patch along the roads* Ehe former coimrs a large 
proportion of grove land along the old Ganga cliff* and in 
tJmarda, !?^lgram* Haseran,' SatariMi and Barlpiir blocks# Tdiere 
the soil is poor and fiirrowed with ravines /growing) trees 
like babiil* tamarisk# (acacia arabica) and dhak (bntea 
frontdosa) etc* on the other hand the trees of sisam 
(dalbergia)# mango# neem# pipal (ficns religiose) and 
ber (zis&YPhus maiuritiana) are planted along the roads and 
canals • 

1*8* XAH3 I3SE t 

Farrukhabad district like other parts of the Ganga 
plain shows an over all predominance of agriculture in 
its land use* The ever increasing demands of food for 
feeding fast growing population not only dentided the 
forest cover from the area Jecpardizing the ecological 
balance but the Increasing demands for transport# 
communication and housing activities are gradually eating 
away the fertile agricultural lands* 

Table 1*11 shows the land utilization in the study 
area* Out of the total area of 426 #729 hectares 5*2% is 
not suitable for cultivation and is mostly occupied by 
ravines and 'user* lands* This percentage is maxteum 
in tjmarda (ll’*4) , and Rajepur (9*3) # k^I© Haseran block 
records the minimum (0*9)* Another 9*3% land is put to 
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TABUS 1,11 

LAID UTILISATION, 1981-82 <in per cent) 


BIocJgs 

Barren & 
nncnltl- 
vable 
land 

land 

tmder 

non- 

agricul- 

ttiral 

-uses 

Forests 
groves & 
pastures 

Cult! 

vable 

wastes 

Fal- 

low 

land 

Net 

sown 

area 

iSliinganj.. 

1.5 

14.7 

1.2 

7.0 

13.3 

62.3 

Nawabganj 

5.6 

5.6 

2,3 

8.8 

9.1 

68.6 

Sbaxnsabad 

3.5 

1'&.6 

3.6 

3.9 

8.1 

62.3 

Barlip-ur^ 

2.1 

10.1 

4*3 

4.9 

9.9 

68i7 

Rajepujf 

9.3 

15.5 

1.0 

3.8 

15.0 

55*4 

Hoharorradabad 

5*8 

5.6 

3.6 

6.9 

11.6 

66.5 

K&inalganj[ 

4*4 

6 #8 

3.7 

2.5 

10.3 

72*3 

Cbhlbramau 

2.8 

5.8 

3*3 

2.5 

9.9 

75.7 

Talgram 


5.4 

t.5 

5.4 

11.5 

69.0 

SauriMi 

4.9 

5.8 

6*0 

5.9 

10.4 

67.0 

Haseran 

0*9 

6.0 

7.6 

9.8 

10.4 

,65.3 

Jalalabad 

5.4 

7*9 

4*0 

5.2 

7.0 

70.5 

»&,nnati,j| 

5.3 

12.1 

3.2 

3.0 

9.2 

67.2 

lamrda 

11.4 

7.2 

8.4 

4.9 

10.1 

58.0 

District 

FarriiJdiaibad 

5.2 

9.3 

4.2 

5*2 

10.6 

65 .S 


Soiiatce t Based on SiXa SanMiiktya Patriica, FarruMiabad. 
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non- agricultural uses Ilk© residences jr factories, roads, 
canals and burial groundsV etc* Ibis ratio is higher 
than the district average in five development blocks, 
±*e*# Sharusabad (l8«6) , Rajepinc (lS*5), KaimganjI (14*7) # 
J^nnauj (12*1) and Barhpar (10*1), while six western and 
, southern blocks of the district, i*e* l^lgram, Nawabgani# 

. Mohammadabad, Chhibramau^ Saurikh and Haseran have 5-6% 

1 of the area, tinder non- agricultural uses • The pastures 
including the forests and groves occupy only 4*^ of the 
region's area,- the iraximum being in southern blocks - 
IStnarda (8.4), Haseran (7.6) and Saurikh (6.0). 

The land which cotnid b© brought under cultivation, 
with a little bit of effort^ amounts to 5.2% showing its 
highest concentration in Haseran block (9.8) followed by 
Kawabgani (8*8), KaimganJ (7.0) and Mohananadabad (6.9) 
etc*, t^il® KStmslganj and Ghhibramau blocks (2*5 each) 
record the lowest percentage, fallow lands which may 
well be utilised for agricultural purposes, constitute 
10.6% of the district's area (Fig. 1.4). Their iipxiiwura 
concentration is noted in Rajepur block (16 .0) where 
flood havoc is vdry common followed by Kalmganj (13.3), 
Mohammadabad (11*6) and Talgram (11.5) blocks. The net 
sown area covers about two-thirds (6S *5%) of the regioi^-'' 
area of which 48*9% produces more than , one crc^. On 
block basis Ghhibramau records the highest percentage 
of net crgpped area (75.7) follcwed by iChmalganj (72.3)# 
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Jalalabaa. (70*5) and IJalgram (69*0). On the other hand 
Rajepnr (55.4) Uraarda (58.0), Kairnganj (62*3) and Shamsafoad 
(62.3) blocks, lying In flood prone and water logging aone, 
have the lowest percentage of net cropped area* Tiie high 
pirc^ortlon. of agrianlttiral land very well prove that there 
is very little scope for increasing the crc^ped area* 

In fact owing to the tWunting pressure of population and 
\ greater demands for houses, factories, transport and i 
communication,, etc., area tinder agriculture is gradually 
decreasing in recent years. Hence, there is a need to 
put errphasis on intensive farming and multiple csropping* 
Also in order to maintain ecological balance and popularise 
soil conservation measures plants and trees rtay be g^own 
along the railways, roads, rivers, canals and in waste 
lands of the villages. 

1.9* AGRIGULTIHE I 

Agriculture Is the principal source of livelihood 
covering two -third of region*© area and engaging over 
two'-third of its population* Though district's agylculture 
suffers from all those x^ladies which are part and parcel 
of India's Traditional agrictiltur®, but Its condition is 
slightly better bff owing to the ctiltivation of cash 
crops life potatV,'^ sugarcane, tobacco, ground nut, 
etc*, which play a significant role in the Improvement of 
economic conditions of the farmers. Though the tase of 
new varieties of' seeds, chemical fertilisers, insecticides 
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and farm machineries is increasing day by day bat cdrfain 
ills life, poverty, illiteracy, wrong notions and ti^eqaal 
distribution of land resources, etc. need our immediate 
attention to give boost ip; to district *^s agriculture. 
I'armers have plenty of leisure during the year ^Idh may 
be utilised in agro -based cottage & village industries# 
dairy farming# piscl-culttjre, seri-ctflture etc. (Fig. 1*5A}. 

cropping Pattern s 

Though foodgrains like vheat, maise and rice# etc*# 
occ^;^y over 70.2% of total cultivated area of the district 
(1980,-81)1 bub unlil^ other pax'ts of the Doab it is also 
famous for various cash crops# like potato# sugarcane# 
tobacco# gtoundmit etc# Of the three main crcpplng 
seasons Rafoi (53.4%) and Kharif {AZ*T%) are very important^ 
Amongst the R^i crops wheat occipies the largest area 
(32#15i) followed by potato and pulses (7.^)* 

similarly main kharif crops include maize (19.6%)# rice 
(7*8?i)# bajra (5%) and sugarcane (1.6?4 of the total 
cultivated area). Zaid crops largely consist of tobacco 
vegetables and melons. 

regl^ijc) has witnessed a phenomenal increase in 
dotible cnrqeped area ^ during last three decades * That is 
why cropping intensity i^ich ^s merely 118.9% in 
I95t’-51 rose tpto i44..3% In 1978*78. 'This statement 
is fuJefalaer corroborated ^fTom the- fact that the net 
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cjropped area recorded an increase of only 5*6% during 
1950-1979(1,01% decline during 1972-79)^ but the double 
cropped area increased by l47.4% during this period. 


(a) 'Wheat * 

Wheat is the principal staple crop of 
the area. It is grown singly and in ooiribination 
with barley and gram# on about one-third of the 
total cultivated land of the region. Highest 
percentage of its cropped area comes from 
Rajfepw (38,9) bloclc^'sdiile Barbpiar (27*1) 
occojpies the lowest place# whereas former is 
a grain dominated area, the latter grows 
sufficient amount of cash crops llHe potato, 
maize, tobacco^ etc. In terms of acreage It 
ranks ^^^flrst ^roj^ in all but cralalabad block, 
^#iere it occupies second position after maize 
(Fig* 1,50)# Ihe total production of idieat 
during 1980-81 was 215367*2 tonnes on the basis 
of which it stands first in one block, second 
in ten and third in three blocks (B^ig* 1*5B) • 

(b) Maize » , 

It is the secor^ important food crop after 
wheat and covers about one-fifth of the total 
cultivated area of the region* In d'alalabad 
block it occtples the foremost position covering 
28*6% of its cultivated area, While Rajfepuf 
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records the minimum It ranks first 

in one, second in nine and third la four blocks » 

®Tie total production of maise during 1980-81 ms 
44236*6 tonnes, vAiich enables it to rank third 
in three blocks of the sttsdy area. 

(c) Potato t 

It is the leading cash crop of the study 
area for ^ich Farrukhabad is famous throughout 
the country ,» Though in terras of acreage it 
covers only 9*2?6 of the total cultivated area, 
but in respect of production (86,370 tonnes 
during 1980-81) it leaves behind all other crops* 
Barhpur and Kamalganj, vdth well manured soils^ 
are two largest potato producing blocks of the 
study area, Farrukhabad supplies potato to all 
parts of the country but sometimes noa-availabllity 
of railway wagons creates a sxjdden glut in local 
market and deprives farmers from remtanerative 
prices* Hence, ^Siile inpruviag existing transport 
facilities those indiastries roust be installed 
within the district which could utilise potato 
and its by products* 

(d) nice I 

It is fourth inportant crop oootpying 7*8?6 
of the region's crcpped area* Its main concen* 
tratlon is fotnd in the southern blocks -Htearda 
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(24 SatjriJdi (19*4%) and Haseran (19%) where 
apart from canal Irrigiationr clayey soils and 
lowlying txacts ara well sttited to the cultl'yationi 
of this crop (Fig. 1*5A>. Esawabganj (8*5%) and 
Rajepxur (8 *3%)^ lyia^ flood-prone sone^ represent 
another source of rice ^diere its acreage is hi^er 
than the district average. On the basis of its 
cropped area^ rice is the second ranking crop 
in three blocks, and third in two blacks* 2h@ 
total production of rice during 1980-81 was 32,022 
tonnes * 

(e) Other Crops « 

Among other crops mention may be made of 
pulses (Rajepur, Mohamrtadabad and lfelgram)>3'uar- 
Bajra (Kalmganj, Talgram, Rajepur and Chhibramau) , 
Barley (Ra jepuTi^ tlaialabad and I©tnnauj)^ Sugarcane 
(Shamsafoad, Wawabganj and KaimganJ), Tobacco 
(Khimganj and Sharosabad) , peanut (Hagerah and 
Ifetnnauj) and fruits (Jfeimganj vide Plate No* 3), 
etc, whose cultivation^ is carried on in different 
l».rts of the study’ -area* 

1*9*3* Crop combin ation Regions * 

Crop coHtoination regions identified on the basis . 
of 'areal dominance of crops* (l>ayal,,1967, p*39) or "the 
percentage of ihe^total harvested crop-land occtpied by 
individual crops " (Shafi|,l968, p*37) is another method of 
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examining the cropping pattern in an area, Basea on the 
percent acreage of individual crops tw first-order (^leat 
and Maise)? four second-order (iKiieat-ssaize^ ^wheat-rice , 
wheat-potato and n^lse-ihQat) j and. six third-order 
(■oAxeat-raaize-potato# x4ieat-rice-n©i2;e# tdieat-maize-rice # 
^heat-potato-roaiiae , n^iiae-wheat-potatO/ and isheat-maiise- 
bajra) regions (Fig, 1,5C) have been identified in the 
study area. Out of most inportant crops of the district 
iftheat and maize are predominant in all the foiarteen 
development blocks# ■while potato^ as second (1) and third 
(7) ranking crop^ finds place in 8 blocks* Similarly ric©^. 
as second and third ranking crcp^ is dominant in 5 develop- 
ment blocks leaving only KhimganJI block to give third rank 
status to bajra* 

An attenpt to rank crops on the basis of crop- 
output yields altogether different results* Ihis gives 
as three first-order (potato-sugarcane and Wheat), three 
second-order (potatovvheat, sugarcane-potato and Twheat 
sugarcane), and four third-order %>otato*wixeat- sugarcane, 
potato-wheat*maiz©, sugarcane-potato-^heat, and ihxeat- 
sutgarcane-potato) (Fig* 1*SB)* 

1»10* IRRXGATIOFr » 

The unreli®hle and seasonal rainfall force farmers 
to tap sources of water to carry on 

agricultural practices throughout the year. Due to lacSc 





Of such facilities in the past, the area has experienced 
nmerous dranjights, which have taken a high toll of cattle 
and hntran life* Bat the rapid development of tiibewells 
and canals has greatly reduced the possibility of famines 
in the region. So much so that vegetable crops like 
potato, which requires 9 Traterings, is solely dependent 
on tubewell irrigation. Similarly with the digging of 
canals, in the second half of the last century, the region 
witnessed phenomenal rise in its agriculture vyhen Its total 
sown area increased from 211^117 hocts (1833-39) to 255,5CS5 
hects. (1881-8S). Similarly the electricity reaching the 
villages^ after independence^ and '^e use of diesel in 
energising state and private tiibe-xiiells made tremendoias 
inpact in augmenting the irrigation potential and reducing 
the severity of drdiaghts and famines. At the time of the 
introduotlon oi tubewells, the total cultivated area, 
in the district, was 325, 340 heots, (195i) xvhloh rose to 
416,468 hects. by 1981-82. "Ihe total irrigated area has 
recorded a net increase of 44-74% dtaring 1902*82. 

Figure 1.6A^ showing different sources of irrigation 
in 1981-82, clearly ©dibits that 62.6% of region's cropped 
area is now enjoying the facilities of irrigation. Ite 
percentage share of irrigated area to cropped area in 
B&admum in Barhpiar (71.9), Mohammadabad (71.5) and Ifewabganj 
(71.1) blocJ4S, ^ich are incidentally main potato and 
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sugarcane growing areas of the district, Rajepur with the 
minliraM percentage of irrigated land (45.2) is over flooded 
by the Ganga and the Ram Gangs rivers and has corrparativelY 
less requirements for irrigation water, canals, tnbewells 
and wells are the main sources of Irrigation in the sttidy 
area* 


(a) Canals i 

With the coxr^jletion of KatjjJiir branch of 
the lower Ganga canal in 1854, the canal irrigation 
was introduced in the study region. This canal 
|)asses through the southern blochs of the district 
covering a total length of 36 Jon* together with 
its five distributories and minors, the total 
length goes up to 302 Ion (Pig. a.6B). The 
northern part of the district is searved by the 
Parrifshabad branch (22 Ion in study area) of 
the Lower Ganga canal which was opened in 1881* 

With its seven distrlhufcarles the total length 
of the canal in the district is 53 Ion. The 
Mighauli distributary of Bewar branch (l7 tea) 
with its six minors (28 ten.) serves the north- 
western corner of chhlbramau tahsil (Fig# 1.6B). 

Canals^ which irrigated 33*7?i (23,134 hects) 
of the total croppel area^^ in the beginning of 
the present century, lost their percentage share 
to only i0*9(3##357 hectares) hf 10 S 1-82 due to 
phenomenal gxowtli of tub® well irrigation duriag 



recent years* Today Haseran, SatirlJch and TOnarda 
blocks aare bcnefitted by canal irrigation whose 
percent contribution to total irrigated area 
comes to 61* 51*3 and 46 respect ivoly. 

(b) TtJbe Wells s 

At the time of independence (1947-48), 'c^hen 
electricity had not reached the villages* tube-wells 
irrigated only 19 hectares of the cropped area 
of -the district* The figtsre rose to 200 hectares 
by 1950-51 and 126 #6 90 hectares (45*3?(.of the net 
sown area) by 1981-82* Till March 1980 the district 
had 378 govemroant ttbewells besides 29839 private 
tube wells and ptiinping sets which together lrrigate<i 
12 * 4 % "til® total Irrigated area of the district# 

On bleclc basis Talgram (98*3%)# Mohanmnadabad 
(97*6)* Kaiialganj (96*4) and Jalalabad (®#9) ar® 
well placed in rei^ect of tubewell irrigation*. 

There is no government thfoei^^ll in SaijriKh, Haseran 
and Oitarda blocks isdiich ar® benefitted by caml 
irrigation* Similarly Rajepnr block^ lying in the 
flood affected area* is also not advantageously 
placed in respect of tubewell irrigation* 

(q) Wells s 

With the introduction of new sources of 
^J^lgatloa (canals and tubewells) / the well irrlgatioi 
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is gradually losiag its inport auce. tphe tradi- 
tioml nsethods of ’dhenlcali*, ‘rahat » and 'Charas* 
are now being replacsed ttJ^ciwells and pimping 
sets using electric or diesel operated engines* 
a^ell irrigation is practised in such places li^ 
Rajepur, Jfohanffinadabad, Chhibramau# Ifalgram and 
Sauri^ blocks^ where the sxpply of electricity 
is not easily available* In March 1980, there 
>»re 12,643 wells and 11,736 ‘'rahats' irrigating 
about on 19,842 hectares (7*3?^ of the net sown 
area) while during 1905*8 they irrigated a total 
of 86 #317 hectares (31*^)* During 1900*82 
the figures dropped down to 15,511 hectares 
<5 .5% of th® net sown area) . Their contribution 
to the total irrigated land is jiast 8*9%, being 
maximum in Rajepur (46*5%) followed by KaiKgan;j 
(27*4|) and Shamsabad (24*^ blocks* 

1.11* MINERAXB Am RAW mTERlAIB t 

parrukhabad district lacks mineral products* In clay 
tracts limestone is found in block or nodular fom (i^nlsr) 
which is tj®ed in the construction of roads and buildings* 

But its use is day by day decreasing with the p#pularity 
of cseiaent’and sand stone ©tc* 

Saline, tracts provide •shore* (salt petre) aM 
*lohna* (salt) 'fehich were saanufactured into, coraaom salt 
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at Btia%«alpiir Mistini near Kaitpil, during the oMen days 
but same has been now prohibited under the new salt law# 
*Khari^ (sulphate of soda} soil mainly occurs in Kaimganj 
and Rajepur blocics# while 'reh* (sodium carbonate) is found 
in Usar tracts* and is used by poor washerman as substitute 
for soap* 

1,12. OaiAgBPORT Am COMMUEgCATION t 

Situated in the heart of the most populous state of 
the country# Parrukhabad is well served with a net work of 
transport arteries (Fig. 1.7B). Four state highways* 
several link roads together with railway lines connect 
rural and urban areas of the district with other parts of 
xrttar Pradesh. T}pto March 1981# out of a total nuasiber of 
1577 inhabited villages^ 378 (23 .0%) were directly connected 
by road# while 997 (63.2%) fell within S km. distance 
from the roads. Similarly there are 21 (1.3%) railway 
stations in rural areas while 420 (26.6%) villages lie 
within 5 km distance from the xailnsay route. Farrukhabad 
and Gursahaiganj (both Urban) are two ircportant transport 
Junctions'# well linked by roads and railways from all 
sides. 


(a) Roads # 

l?he roads# in the district# fall into two 
classes - the provincial and local. The former 
include parts of SH22 (a*T. road or Shers1»h 
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Sttri Marg) .which connects Farriikh^ad with Kanptnr 
and istah, SH29 joining it with Bareilly, 
Shahjahanptjr and Etawahj SK43 linking with Bxjdam 
and ineeting G,l?, aroad at Gtirsahaigan j , and SH21 
rxanning from Ataraiya to Hardoi via Kannauj 
(Fig. 1*7B) • Among local roads, mention may be 

of Farruldielaad-Kaimgsnj-Aligaaj, FarruMiabad- 
ChhJbran^uHSd'orllchHBidhtana, and Sharasa3:>ad- 
Jahanganj roads. 

The total length of roads in stndy area is 
670 km. which oensists of 183 km. of State highways. 
152 ten* of district roads# and other local roads. 
District Board dn© to its financial constraints 
and mismanagement si:p©rvises the ir^-intenanc© of 
only" 36 km. long road while 634 km. long roads are 
looked after by the Provincial Works Deptt. The 
road density is not laniform throughoxit the sttidy 

region. On an average the district has 155 km. 

2 

long roads per thotisand km. of its area# Barhpnr# 
Kaitnganj and Jtoh€«wnadabad blocks, have road length 
of 258* 251 and 230 km .per thousand kmf of area 
respectively, while Jalalabad and Haseran blocks 
have only 60 and 19 km* A similar anonaly exists 
in case of ro^-length meas-ured in relation to 
popnlation-size . The region* on an average* has 
48 km* long roads per 100^*600 persons. Kaimganj^ 



(98 3sm») Molianin^dabaia (72 km.) blocks have the 
lEaxiisum road, length •while Haseran records the 
minlnmm length (7 kn/la3ch pop.). In addition to 
metalled roads there are htindreds o£ kms of 
■unmetalled or '^kachcha’ roads and cart tracks 
connecting villages. Btit these are so ill 
nsintained that they emerge as mud pools dxiring 
rainy season. 

(Jo) Rail-ways * 

Rail traffic could not mak® significant 
broak-throiigh in the district# owing to its 
isolation from Calcutta-©® Ihi trunk rout®. Both 
metre-ga^jge and broad-gauge railway lines connect 
the district wi'Wi Kacpur and Mainpurl. The metre- 
gauge^ section. with a total length of 118.4 km., 
runs from Kanpur to KhsganJ and follows the Gangs 
river. Here the frequency of trains is low and 
time con»\aming. There is a need to convert it 
into broad-gauge to give boost to regional 
economy* The broad-gauge section is also a loop 
line, which has a total length of 27 km. conn©-** 
ctiag parrukhabad with Shikohahad located at 
DelhiKialcutta trunk route* It is a nain source 
of goods movement to and from the district itore 
passenger traffic is mainly carried tlirough state 
and private b-us services. 
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1-13. SIECmiCITO s 

2^ere is no power generating plant in tlie study area 
and electricity is obtained from Mscinpuri and Panki power 
stations# .It is distributed through 3 sub stations of 
32 K*V* and 15 of 33/ll KV« capacity in the district 
(Fig# 1#7A)* A total of 2538#8 km. long high tension 
lines of 33 and 11 KV# apart from 2862.15 km# of low 
tension line^pass through the district, l^till now 822 
villages (54 #9?^ of total inhabited villages) have been 
electrified in the district# similarly 1142 industrial 
power connectionshave been given in rural areas and 9491 
private ttibe wells have been energised# But Irregular and 
inadequate si:^ply of electricity to the villages affect 
the farming operations and the woo^king of Industrial units 
including 71 cold storages ( a national record) located in 
the district# 

1#14. 1M3USIRXES I 

The Industrial development in Farrulthabad district 
is hanpered by the lack of mineral resources, power shortage 
and transport bottleneck which are the bases for industrial 
development in a region# Among large scale industries 
a c 50 -t>perative sugar mill at KaSmganJ is the only consolation 
^ich used sugarcane from the district and its neighbourbood* . 
Tha dlstrlcjt has a good background for small scale and 
house hold industries ^ich include processing of food 
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stiiff s f production of food products like sweets , condiments , 
etc, printing of cloths and manufacturing of scent, ''bMi’ 
and handloom cloths* Most of these industrial establishments 
are run without electric power* Amongst thesd industries 
mention my be mad© of cloth printing at ParruKhabad and 
scent making at SBnnauJf for tdiich the district has earned 
wide pc^ularity since ancient days. Due to the apatliy of 
the British regime these Industries declined but new pojl.iay 
of the goverranent after Independence is giving them ©ppor* 
tunity to revive themselves, Today the country gets foxur 
to five crores of rupees in foreign exchange by the export 
of these products to New Zealand, Middle East, u.S<A, and 
European countries, Parrukhabad*s printing work has also 
been supporting the development of handloom industry in 
both urban and rural areas^ where atleast fifty thousand 
weavers are earning their livelihood, Gursahai^an j , along 
with Shamsabad and Tirwa, have emrged as *b±di* mnufacturing 
centres in the district, where 187 small units are providing 
sustenance to more than one thousand male, female and 
children workers manufacturing ’bidi** 

The huge production of potatoes (7,53 lakh tonnes in 
1980 - 81 ) support 7i cold storages having a capacity of 
about 4 lakh tonnes per annum* But in 1978-79 the capacity 
fell short of the production which incurred hugd loss t© 
potato growers, A fruit preservation centre has also 
been set ip at fitaura (the home village of former President 
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of India late Dr*ssalcir Husain and Khursheed Alam Khan^ sitting 
M#F* and minister • Some small units making ‘potato cl^ips* 
liave also been established at obhibranau but the permission 
to start this work on a large scale is awaiting government's 
clearance* Similarly the fate of the proposed distillary 
using potato wastds, near Khmalganj, is hanging in balance* 

The work on the proposed cotton mill at Sikandarpur (near 
Khnpil) has already begun CPlate No *11)* 

There is a proposal to lay down a broad-gauge railway 
line from Mathtira to Kanpur (through Faxriikhabad) which will 
undoubtedly boost up industrial development of the district* 
This will remove the problem of the shortage of railway wagons 
for supplying potatoes to different parts of the country 
and coal to Indigenous ind\3Stries* With the establishment 
of a new industrial estate near Kannauj (first working at 
Farrukhabad) there are good prospects for snail entrepre- 
nuers to start new industries and improve their economic 
conditions* 

1*15* MARKETS s 

In rural areas of the region marketing facilities 
are provided by rural marketVf hats and fairs* These 
rural markets, which are held weekly* bi-weekly or tri-wseklj? 
act m bridging link between the country side and the 
urban areas bringing consumer goods like cloths, soaps, 
kerosene, salt, cosmetics, etc*, for the rural folk in 
addition to food grains ^ioh are procured from rural 
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areas (plate No *4 ) • A few of tl^m are also cattle markets 
(Plate No«5) selling bullocks, cows, buffaloes, goats, etc. 

though Farrukhabad district has six big^iiandis for 
exchanging local goods on large scale but except Mohammadabad 
all of them (Farrukhabad, Kamalganj, Chhibramau, and KannauJ 
including their stib-mandls (Gursahaiganj and Tirwa) fall 
under urban areas# The rural areas are served by 99 markets 
or*hats*of different size a rd periodicity# Amongst these 
markets only five ifeerraed asmrban centres, (Gulp in, 19iS, 
Pioklnson, 1932 and Smiles^ 1944) are held more than tx^ice 
a week, while 63 are bi*-vjeekly and 31 weekly markets. At 
block level Umarda has the maximum number (18) of rtjral 
markets followed by Mohammadabad and Rajepur (10 each), 
Kawabganj (8) , Talgrajn, Saurikh and Khnnauj (7 each) . 

Kaimganj block l^as only two markets eschibiting highest 
concentration of services in ICaJmganj town Itself# 

Most of the rxiral markets of the region do not have 
accessibility through all-weather pucka roads and lack 
basic facilities like sheds, halting places, iSrinking water 
and sanitation,, etc# The price of the consumer items 
varies according to the \Adxm of the traders who prefer 
barter tlaough grains rather than cash purchase. Since 
markets play very infjortant role in the socio-econotBio 
development of a region, their proper planning should 
attract our foremost attention for accelerating the pace 
of progress in rural areas*, 
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CHAPTER Ik 
POPlUATlOM PATIERN 

Population is an in^ortant; aspect of rural settleinent 
studies# because it is the people -v^tio give distinct shape# 
size and patterning to settlement in a region or part 
thereof . A low population endowed with high skill and 
technology may promote a planned growth of settlements in 
a region as in the United States# ^(diereas a teavy population 
gripped with ignorance# illiteracy# poverty# disease and 
hunger will undo-ubtedly create chaotic situations leading 
to unplanned growth of human settlements* That is wir^ 
population planning and population education are pre- 
requisites for settlement planning* In the present chapter 
an atternpt has been made to analyse the growth# distribution 
and characteristics of population in the study area before 
beginning the actual exercise on rural settlement analysis* 

2*1# GROaaiH OF POPlUATION 

2*1*1* Early Bstlmates 

There is no definite evidence that >^n and from iiftiere 
the first man stepped into the region* However, evidences 
show that population was sparse and widely settled in favou- 
rable parts of the fortil® and forested lands during the 
Heolithlc period'* 

The first phase' of populatle^i-growfch began 'iUmn ' . 
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the Aryans came and settled In scattered villages^ mainly 
along the river hanks (Tiwari, 1978) . Though the initial 
stagd was 'marked hy the large scale killing of the early 
settlers or their migration to remote and safe places but 
with the passage of time a composite culttjre emerged 
assimilating a larc^ number of non-Aryans into tdie Aryan 
polity# This long time of the Indian history lasting 
upto the beginning of the Muslim invasions is n»rk®d ly 
several phases of peace and prosperity or turmoil, disease 
and hunger in the region# But since no written evidences 
are available showing census enumeration the y:aole period 
is shrouded in mystery# 

On the basis of scanty references as contained in 
Bsna's book of *Harsha charitanit and KEutllya^s 'Arthashastra^ 
it may be surmised that allured by its prosperity, wave 
after wave of immigrants entered the region during the time 
of Harsha, -when Kannauj was th® undisputed capital of the 
northern India# Similar reoords about peculation enumeration 
for military and revenue purposes have also been found i*a 
*Aln-i-Akbari* which provides some hints regarding the 
Mu^al period* Fqpulation during this long period reir^lned 
low dues to frequent warfares, famines-, epidemics and natural 
fea sards like floods etc# 

*Fatehgarhnama*, recording the first census of the 
district in 1845, esdiibits a total population of 696,741 
which rose to 753^736 in i847 and 924,594 in 1857, but 
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decXinea. to 917,496 in 1863 » Ifhe snethods applied in 
these censtises wre rough and crude#. A rnore careful and 
elaborated census was taken In 1872 since then a sYstematia 
record of population of thedistrict is available* During 
the British regime, due to the restoration of peace and 
inproveaient in health searvices, population started rising 
and a rapid growth was noticed after 1921 (Table 2 *11 
and , fig* 2*2B) • 


mBlE 2*1 

GROWTH OF POPmATIOH (TOTAI. / RBRAli) 


Census 

Years 

Population 

(Total) 

Decadal 

Growth 

(%) 

Population 

(Rural) 

Decadal 

growth 

1872 

9,18,748 


7,83,614 

- 

1881 

9,07,608 

-1^21 

7,68,186 

-1*97 

1891 

8,58,687 

>5.39 

7,20,638 

-6.19 

1901 

9,25,812 

7.81 

7,99,913 

11.00 

1911 

9,00,022 

-2 *78 

7,04,295 

-1.^ 

1921 

8,56,633 

-4*82 

7,55,362 

-3.69 

1931 

8,77,392 

2*42 

7,63,050 

1*02 

1941 

9,55,573 

8.18 

8,30,081 

8,78 

1951 

lu, 92,641 

14.34 

9,52,776 

14*78 

1961 , 

12,95,071 

18.53 

il,5i,990 

20.91 

1971 

15,56,930 

20.22 

13,87,028 

20*40 

1981 

19,49,137 

25 •IS 

16,34,265 

17.82 


SourcesCensus of India and District Gazetteers,Parru3chabad. 
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2«1*3* Decadal Growth of Rural Popiilatlon s 

In 1872, the year of first reliable and regular 
census, the r\iral population of the region 'was recorded 
as 783,6141 Parr-ukhabad (263655) and Kaimganj (164,768) 
being the thickly and thinly populated tahslls respecti-roly. 
fifext census, in 1881, found a decrease of 15,428 persons 
(1*97%) in nine years due to the drought of l878 and 
terrible fe-ver epidemic of 1879* Khiinganj tahsil was the 
hipest loser (10*78%) £olloi«ed by Farrukhabad tahsil 
(4*63?i)* On the contrary an increase of 4*53% in Khnnauj 
and 3*67% in Ch^ilbramau tahsils compensated the loss of 
the district's rural population (Table 2 •ID* 

Xn 1891 flood,, cholera and fever led to a loss of 
6.19% in district's rural pcpulation. The migration of 
weavers and cotton printers, in search of enployKent to 
sanpur and Bombay, was also responsible for this depopulation. 
JKaimganj tahsil was the highest sufferer, losing 13.96% of 
its rural pcpulation followed by Shhibramau (6.37%), 
Parrukhabad (4.52%) and KsnnauJ (2.02%) tahsils. 

The decade 1891-1901 recorded a net ^ain of 11% in 
district's rural population (799,913 persons). Khirnganj 
tahsil attained the itaximum growth (18.49%) followed by 
Farrtflehabad (u .98^ , KannauJ and Chhibramau (3.35%) . 
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■ ^ABIE 2,11 , ' 

DECEKHIAL VARIATION OF RURAL POPUXAa^XOK 1872-1961 

' ' (in'' pe'raea€r * 


Census’ ' 
Years' 

Tkhsil 

Ka,i)[nganj 

Tahsil Tahsil 

Rarrukha- Chhibra- 
bad n®u 

Tahsil 

Kannauj 

District 

RarruMiabad 

1872-81 

-10, ,78 

- 4.63 

3.67 

4.53 

- 1.97 

iaBi-91 

-13.96 , 

- 4.52 

-6.37 

-2.02 

- 6.19 

1S91»,01 

18.49 

11.98 

3.35 

11.94 

11.00 

1901-11 

2.91 

o 

o 

t 

1.68 

-10.23 

-1.95 

1911-21 

1.22 

- 5.21 

-2.44 

-6.96 

-3.69 

1921-31 

- 0*46 

- 2.96 

4.94 

4.19 

1.02 

1931-41 

12.66 

1*95 

11.93 

12.07 

8.78 

1941-Sl 

12.21 

18,66 

13.99 

12.S6 

14,78 

1951-61 

23 '.64 

19.96 

21 .40 • 

19.21 

20,91 

1961-71 

17,26' 

18.3S’ 

24.10 

21.94 

20.40 

1971-81 

13.95 

18.83 

18. li 

19.61 

17.82 

JSte% 

increase 






1872-1981 9S,07 

89.52 

137.13 

119.6 

108.55 

AnntSt.! 
Rate of 
Growth 

0.59 

0.57 

0.75 

0.69 

0.64 


gOQrc«« Censtas of India and 'District ^awfete©rs,farir«Khabad. 
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(a) Growth ainoe 1901 * 

Dtiriag the first two decades of the proTOiat century 
floods, famines, ^idemics (plague, cholera aM influenaa) 
increased the mortality ratd leading to a loss of 44,551 
persons dijcring 1901-21 • Khnnauj tahsll recorded 'idbte highest 
decline (16*48?i) followed by ParriMiabad (6 #16%) and 
Chhibrainau (0*^) tahsils# On the contrary I^imganj tahsil 
dtae to better crop harvests was on gainingslda (4#16%)* 
%ed©cade 1921-31 was marlced by a slight increase (1.02%) 
in the district^ rural pppiilation* Here again northern 
tahsils lihe parrukhabad. (-2*96%) and l^imganj (-0*469^) were 
on losing side whereas ehhlbraHau (4*94%) and tennauj (4*195i) 
compensated the loss* 

Between 1931-41 region’s population ^owed a net gain 
of5»9396 (46,467 persons) due to control of natural calamities 
(floods and droughts) and significant ijsprovement in health 
facilities# measures against epidemics were so effective 

that since then tbs district never saw any decrease in ^jfcs 
rural population which recorded a percentage gain of 8*78, 
14*78, 20*91, 20.4 and 17*82 during succeeding censuses. 
Infact these last forty years ( 1941 - 81 ) have broten all time 
records in population-growth due to significant iinprovemnt 
in health and sanitary conditions and safeguards against 
floods and droughts . Within the district, CthMbramau tahsil 
records the maximnaaa growth and if present trend contiiM»s 
it will be the most pcpulcius tahsil «l, the region by 1991. 
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Tlie preseut: giroxi?th rat© of 2% per anntan rrrust be arrested 
to irtiprove living conditions of the people ^ A significant 
feature of recent peculation spxjart is associated with 
phenomenal grotvth of urban population# Infact a new trend 
is being observed vblch. ejthibits large scale migration from 
rtirai areas to the neighbouring cities and towns for seeMng 
' employment , This leads to depcptjlation of the villages# 
,|^draining of rural man power and , its jresourceg_^ and' haph- 
azard growth of towns 'and cities generating slums and 
tjnhygienia conditions* 

2«1*4« Met Increase t 

The region's population has more than dotibled during 
1872 and 1981 reaching a large figure of \ 7*8^ lakhs and an , 
increase of 108 *5556 d\iring last 109 ye^s* Chhtbramau 
(tahsil tops the list <137*13) which acconpanied with 
Klannauj <119 *6) record higher percentage of net growth 
vthan the district averaged, due to better transport and . '' 
Vcommunicatien facilities and agricultural harvest^ 
teimganj (95.87) and FanaDlchabad (89.52) ravaged by river 
floods and accompanying epidemics together with large scale 
tarban immigration are lagging behind* 

2*1*S* Annual Rate of Increase t 

The growth of ’population can also be analysed by 
studying the annual rate of increase which may be calculated 
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here by tialng the following forimila t (Gibbs, 1966, p.l07). 

(1*2 - P,)/ t 

where, r is the rat^ of Increase, is the popu- 
lation siae at the beginning, Pg population size at 

the end, t is the time (nunber of years) ^ 

The calculation shows that thd district hasan 
annual rate of increase of 0*64 between 1872 and 1981. 
Among tahsils, ©hhlbramau tops the list (0.75) followed 
by KahnauJ (0.69) , Kaimganj (0*59) and ParruM^bad {0#37) . 
The annual growth rate during 1971*81 has been much higher 
(1 .64) than these figure's, ^ose maximuri^ is ggain recorded 
in Chhibranau tahsil (2.16) followed by Kannauj (1.78) 
parruldbabad (1.7'2) and Kaiingan:^l*3) • 

2.1*6. Variability f 

The variability index, calculated by the following 
formula (Geddes, I94l) # 

ys -2^x100 

Inhere, yc is es^ected poptilation and y is the actual 
population. 

On the basis of the percent variability mean percent 
variation Ji&y be calculated as follows « 
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H- a; ■Ka3 

1 

where, d^ .--.-.are percent variation and n 
is the minitoer, 

' eschibits a high percentage (33*63) owing to the fluctuating 
growth rates in different censuses (Fig. 2*20. Within the 
district, Farrukhabad (3 2. 0*7%) and Kannauj (32*22%) Tahsils 
have the variability indices below the regional average. 
Wliereas, Kaimganj (36-79%) and Chhibramau (36 .66) exceed 
the limit'i* The differences of 4*59 between the lowest and 
the highest indices clearly demonstrates an over all /balanced^- 
grdiwth of rural poptalation inside' the study area. 

2.1*7* Population Projection * 

Assuming the "ctirrent growth rate of rural population 
to continue for next two decades, the region's rural 
population is expected to reach the staggering figure of 
19*22 lakhs by 1991 and 22.6 lakhs by 2001 AD (Table 2*III). 

This needs popularisation of family planning measiires 
as well as cautious planning of rural resources, so as to 
absorb 4nd}strplus population. 




FIG. 2.i 
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mBlB 2 *1X1 

PROJECOED RXBAL POPUlATIom 


Uahsils 

Present 

Rural 

population 

(1981) 

Years 

1991 

-5555 

Kaimganj 

32?, 730 

367,226 

417,857 

farrokhabad 

499,675 

592,585 

702,772 

Chhlbraroau 

430,994 

508,127 

599,064 

I^nnauj 

380,866 

454,356 

542,027 

District 

farruKhabad 

16,34,265 

19,22,197 

22,60,858 


* Galculatea by using following formula i 
A m Pit + 

vibere, A stands for projected pqpulation, p is 
the present population, r shows the rate of 
growth during last decade (1971-81) > and n is 
the number of yearsr between A and P* 

2.2« PIS miBUTIOWuPAraERH * 

figure 2#1 using the multiple dot method esdilblts a 
general uniformity in the distribrrtsional pattern of rural 
peculation owing to the hotaogeneous nature of tte terrain 
and physical characteristics* 2 he lorena curve for rural 
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population (fig* 2.2A) also caonfirms the lonlformlty of 
distribution# as there is very little departtare of the 
curve frdm the diago.lfial* But on closer observation 
slightly higher concentration of rural popxilatlon Is 
visible in blochs like ^nnauj, Jalalabad# Kamalganj# 
Darhpur# Talgrana and Chhibramau# vftiich are better 
endowed with transport and coromunication facilities# 
irrigation, crop production andt proxiinity of iicban centres* 
On the contrary southern part of KannauJ and Chhibrainau 
tahsils and northern part of Ksimganj and farrukhabad 
tahsils owing to their greater suceptibility to floods and 
water logging are corrparatlvely thinly populated* 

2f.2#l* Population Potential t 

Another inethod of analysing the distribution of 
population has’been done throiigh the population potential 
(Stewart, 1947 and Smith, 197S, p* 229) model, ^Ich shows 
; a major peak aromd the district headquaarter (Pig* 2*3A 
' and B ) * la case of total population the high pcpulation 
concentration nay very well be marked aroxBod the twin 
townp. of farrukhabad-^suw-fatehgarh, 'siilch is surrounded 
by eqpl-potential linear of lower value on all sides* 

Here apparent pull is easerted by the transport and commu- 
nication lines and urban centres* The figtire showing 
rural population potential commands, a larger area in the 
central part of the region un^r high population c»na©n- 
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tration from which values of ecpal-potential lines go on 
decreasing north or t southvards • Here again the iKpact of 
transport and eoramanication lines and urban centres may be 
easily marked, poptilation potential has strong positive 

correlation with rtiral density ( r *= + 0.791), whereas 
rural population potential^ exhibits moderate positive 
relationship (rat 0*418) with rural population 
(3?%* 2.2H and 2*2D)- 

2«2*2> Density Pattern n 

(a) Arithmetic Density t 

The district has a total population density 
of 448 personsAm^ in 1981 (fig* 2.4B)> rural 
population density being 379 persons Am^. It varies 
from 297 in Rajepur block to 512 in Barhpur* This 
I variation is mainly catised by the varying nature 
I of the soils ^ crop productivity, cropping intensity, 

' transport facilities, drainage and proximity of the 
, urban centres* The impact of such factors at local 
level is well marked i;J the figure 2.4A, vitiiah 
exhibits spatial pattern of rtiral density at 
nyayapanchayat level* Here density values range 
between 116 persons/Rn^ In Sinauli nyayapanchayat 
to 1151 in Manjl^ur^* 

(i) how density s ( <4- 300 personsAm^ ) » 

This Incltides 7 nyaya*pan<^ayats situated in 
north and north-western ocerner of the district* This 
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area stretches over the old bed of Ganga river whicfli emerges 
as a large pool of water diiring rainy season. The lack of 
transport facilities is another retarding factor^ as no road 
reaches '(to) this area beyond Karapil and Shamsabad* 

(ii) Moderate Density ( 203^-400 persons/Jon^ ) s 

This category is fonnd in as many as 74 nyaya- 
panchayatst* These areas are located along the left bank of 
the Ganga ^ in the waterlogged zone of the south and in usar 
infected part of the district. 

<iii) High Density (401-600 personsAm^) s 

High density is found in 67 nyayapanchayats which 
are mainly located along the n»±n communication routes or 
in the canal irregated zone of the study region* 

(iv) Very High Density ( (> 600 personsAm^) * 

This category stretches over 13 nyayapanchayats 
of the district mainly airound urban centres or old settlement 
sites* This area, lying inthe influence zone of the urban 
centres# enjoys better transport and communication and 
service facilities* Those located along the junction of 
roads or railways have attained urban status acting as a 
link between the urban centres and the’ rural areas* Here 
the density goes above 800 persons per km # :'-..Whnjhapurwa 
nyaj^panchayat, which records the highest density of 
population CllSl peraonsAm®) is gifted with such favotirable 
Iccsatioa®# situated along the old G*T» road with easy 
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linkages to Farr\ikhaba<3.# Ghhibramau, Kannauj# Kamalganj, 
Talgram and Gnrsahaiganj etc. through road or railways it 
attracts high density of population* The area besides 
rich agriGult\iral harvest si^jports large nuiriber of people 
in small and cottage industries like ’bidi* making etc* 

While st±)Jecting to statistical analysis it may be 
inferred that rural density has weak positive correlation 
( r » ii- 0*209) with double cropped area (Fig* 2*2 K)^ 
but exhibits moderate negative correlation (r = -0*504) 
with rural area (Pig* 2*2 I) and usar lands (r « -0*425, 

Fig. 2*2 J) • Similarly rural population depicts strong 
positive correlation (r =* t 0*817) with scheduled castes 
(i‘ig* 2*2E), weak positive correlation (r ® -*-0*449) with 
usar lands (Fig* 2*2 F) but very week negative correlation 
(jc ss -0*089) with double cropped airea (Fig. 2*2 G) * 

This clearly explains that scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, forming bulk of rural labour supply, have signifi- 
cant role to play in the distribution of rural population. 
Also the acreage of usar lands is decreasing day by day with 
the increase in rural density due to their reclamation for 
building and agriculture. 

(b) Agricultural Density » 

Farrukhabad being rich in a®ricultural production 



enjoys a high agricultural-density (392 persons per 
2 

km ) • The density value is recorded maximum (over 500 
persons/km^) in Moharamadahad and Barhpur l4oaks which 
are incidentally the largest producer of potato in the 
district (Fig* 2*4 C)* On the contrary Kamalganj block 
observes the lowest agricultural density (305 peraons/km^) * 
As many as seven blocks ,^1’] Kaimgan j , Nawabganj, Rajepur, 
Saurikh# Jalalabad# Kannauj and Umarda' have medium 
agricultural density (Fig. 2*4 C)wher© the range is hardly 
more than 15* 

2.3- RURAL OGCtllPATIOmi. STRUCTURE * 

Of the total rural population only 2B.93% is the 
working population whose lowest (27*13) and highest 
(31*36) percentages §re found in Mohammadabad and Kalmganj 
blocks respectively. As many as seven blocks have the 
higher percentage of workers than the district average 
while the equal number of blocks belong to lower 
category. But in all these cases the departure from the 
district average hardly exceeds 2?^ ^ich shows uniform 
distribution of working population in the region* 
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Uhe ’Working force is mainly dominated by the males# 

■who constitute 98*04% of the total working population oE 
the region • 21he percent share of males ior) females to their 
respective total rural population is 51*64 and 1*26 respe- 
ctivelyj exhibiting very little variations at block-level 
distribtstion . For example the percentage of male workers 
to the total male population ranges between 49*33 (Mohararaada- 
bafi^ and 36*33 (Khimganj) vhile ^tame figure's for' female 
workers ^re,(0*28(Rajepur) ajid' 3*76 (Ualgram) (Respectively* 

Figure 2*5A clearly indicates that 89.23% of the workers 
are engaged in agriculture and allied activities i 79% as 
cultivators and 10*23% as agricultural labourers* At block 
level, the proportion of cultivatdrs to the working popu*" 
iation varies from 38.2% ^Barhpnr) to 87*38% (Haseran) vhile 
the percent shares of agricultijral labotarers range from 
4,94 (Haseran) to 24*32 (Barl^ur# the main potato growing' 
area) * House hold industries engage only 2*19% of the 
working force ranging betiseen 0*9% (Haseran) and 5*68% 
(Jalalabad)* Other activities like transport, trade# 
commerce and services etc* ejrploy 8.53% of the total working 
population of the region, with their minimum and maximum 
percentages ranging between 3*74 (Ptaarda) and 19*43 (tSalgram) 
^res^ct^^ely 

^ Marginal workers, -who work as part time enployee of 
remain -engaged for few months in a year, constitute only 
'0-*l9% of the total rural population of the region* It Is 
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a inatter of concern that 70*87% oftte rtural population 
(Fig 2 •BA) consisting of 'women, children and old people 
falls under non wor}cing category leading to high dependency 
ratio and poor economic developn^nt • Ahotrfc (0*5%' of the 
region’s poptaation is yet to find a stiitahle jeirployment 
to earn its living which is a matter of great' concern to 
Otar government and planners* 

2*4. CASTE STRUCT13RE I ,, 


The roiral peculation of the district consists of over 
80 Hindu and Mooslim castes which still play ver|f significant 
role in controlling the socio-economic structure of the 
villages* Unfcartunately the government has stopped practice 
of taking caste"*wdse census enumerations after 1931 onwards 
erxeept in case of scheduled castes and scheduled trihes^ to!^ 
gurb casteism and communal ism^>|But whether in case of 
jeloctionT^evelopment programmas or subsidies caste system 
jis^ajtajor consideratiOTujI Hence, no socio-economic study 
[I or rural reconstruction/planning programme^ , would be 
I successful unless a ^osearchar^makes a caste-wise suprejf ' ' 

I of his region* On the basis of the data available in 1931 
census and the surveys conducted in the sample villages 
Ahirs constitute the most dominant caste <il% of rural 
population) with their apparent strong holds near Shamsabad, 
Tirwa and Shatla, Employed in Cattle reusing profession 
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like Rajputs, Brahmans and Kayastha. Chamars (10«3%)^ 
major constituent cf scheduled castes, are most numerous 
in Kannauj and Shamaabad blocks and simply bulk of the 
rural labotir force* Hajority of them are either land less 
or om very little amount of land drav?irg their sustenance 
from the work in the fields of higher castes . The distri- 
bution of scheduled castes as per l98i census (18^ of 
Farrukhabad's rural population) shows that these are most 
numerous in Barhpiu: (22.9Ji of rural population) and 
Klannauj (22m7%) blocks v^lch have incider^l^ the largest 
concentration of agricultural labourers in the region 
(Fig* 2#3D)* It is surprising that (fespite special concessions 
given to them in respect of eiiploymsit and education 
since ind^endence# their economic condition is deteriorating 
day by day. Brahmans <8,2?4 of the total rural population) 
occupying the highest social rank in rural polity are 
most numerous in Chhibramau and Kannauj tahsils# Besides 
performing religious ceremonies they are engaged in 
agricult\ire, services etc* Due to hi gh literacy and better 
socio-economic status they play a pivotal role In rural 
politics and rural development. 

(7*4%) like ik«hirs are good cultivators and 
are followed by Rajputs ( 6 * 654 ) who are divided into a 
nunber of clans and ar® descendent of erstwhile rulers, 
samindars and talucjiars, etc* Theys^lll retain a major 
part of village land and play a major role in village 
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affairs and politics. I'or agricultural activities they 
depend vcpon untouchables (Chamara^ Dhaniak etc.) but inno- 
vations of new farm machines for irrigation, ploughing and 
harvesting, etc., have given them opportunity to lessen their 
dependence on human labour and malce agriculture, a profitable 
propositioa. 

Kisans (6.5$4) and I«odhs <4.6%) are other Hindu castes 
fomcl in siseable nttmber in the region* Ihey are good 
cultivators and are malclng agricultxire sustainable by their 
toil and labour. 

Amongst Muslim castes mention may be mad® of Pathans 
(4.5%) of the total rural population, Shelhhs (4%) and 
Saiyeds (1%) ♦ Pathans, migrated from Afghanistan 
in i6th Century, are most numerous in Kalmganj block where 
they have at^ined considerable prosperity and eoonomic! 
power in view of their engagement in trade, commerce, 
industry and cultivation of cash crops. 

2 .5 . RELIGIOIB COMPOS mOH s 

Hindxis are the main religious communities constituting 
88*^ of the total population of the district. CEhey are 
most nimerous (89.9%) in ighhlbransu tahsil while KaimganJ 
tahsil (inhabiting large nuniiber of Muslim Pathans) record 
minimum percentage <84.7) . 

Islam constitutes the second largest (11 .01^) 
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religious g^oup in the region* Xts percentage share {12*4 
in 1931> declined during 1946-*51 isdien soKie Mtislim families 
migrated to Pakistan but the high growth rate of population 
among Muslims has more or less coinpensated the loss during 
recent years. In 1931 KalraganJ (14*5%) and KarnauJ (l4.3%) 
tahsila had the largest concentration of Muslim population 
which still persists* Majority of Muslims belong to Stanni 
faith who either came from Afghanistan or were converted 
during Mtislim regime* Shia sect* (constituting only 2% 
of total Muslim population)' has more or less preserved 
its original trait sa.-* Most of them are saiyeds (the 
descendants of prophet Mohammad throijgh his Holy daughter 
Saiyeda)'^ and have mostly migrated from Iran. 

Christians, SlMas, Jains and. Budhists are very few in 
ntBTiber and are only confined to urban areas of the district* 
Only a few Christians for missioi|ary work aa?s seen at Rakha 
(Barl^ur) and some Budhist monks reside at Sankiaa village 
(Mohamroadabad) * 

2,6 LINGUISTIC AlO SOClO-CULTlBAb CHARAGIERIS TOCS » 

According to census reports Hindi, with Kanaujia 
dialect, is the mother tongue of 92*5% of the people of 
the district. Urdu spoken by 7 ♦4’?% of population is mostly 
confined to Muslim population. The writer during the 
course of the field survey has observed , that Hindi contains 
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about 80% words of Urdu and nay be better termed as Hindustani. 

In rural areas of the study region very little change 
has taken place in the mode of living, food habits, customs 
of the people since olden days. People in general are 
God fearing, simple, generous, cooperative, fond of their 
children and respectful to the elderly people and the guests* 
They are orthodox, conservative and less receptive to new 
innovations* On the one hand these traits have preserved 
O'Ur ancient cultxnre to servive the turmoils of history on the 
other these are the greatest hindrance in ne-w economic develop- 
ment and modernization of the villages. Their needs are 
simple and their life style is hard and painstaking. In 
earlier days the ^^ole village coimmnity, irrespective of 
caste and creed, functioned as oner; unit under* jajmanl* 
sys'fcem* Bub the elections, consolidation of holdings, 
political manoetarlng and government propaganda etc. have led 
to factional fights and oaste/class consciousness amongst 
the villagers breaking the very fabric of village social 
life. 

2*7* SEX STRtX^TtTO I 

The sex ratio is in favour of males (820 females 
per 100© s^les) owing to high joortallty rates amongst 
females* It can be wall compared with the occupational 
structure of the population* It is highest in northern 
part of the district (moro' than 820) viiidh accidentally has 
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til® liighest percentage of fei^le woricers. On the contrary 
Barhpur block (Fig. 2 . 3 c) ^ in the central part of the 
district, records the lowest sex ratio (783 females/iooo 
Riales) owing to the preponderance of itale workers who have 
migrated to this area to work as labourers in potato culti- 
vation . 

2*8. lillSRAGY f' 

2^6 literacy rate of the irural population (29.65%) 
is slightly higher than the state average (23.06%). As 
in case of other parts of the country# males are more 
literate (40.79%;, of 35.18%) than their fen©le cotmter- 

part (16 .0*3%^ U.P. 9.49%). The highest percentage of 
literacy Is found in Cbhlbramau block (males 48.16%. 
females 20*39% and total 35*5%^^ while KaimganJ block located 
on the extreme north-western corner occupies the lowest 
place (males 29*68%. females 9*6% and total 20*7%)* Figure 
,2. SB clearly eachibits that higher percentage of literacy 
is found in the southern# central and south-eastern corner 
of the district which enjoy better educational facilities. 

On the contrary northern part of the district and a narrow 
tract along the left bank of the Oan^ river due to their 
inaccessibility and large concentration of Muslim pcpnlation 
(who still practise strict purdah system in females) , record 
low percentage of literacy* 
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2*9* MIGBATIOW % 

statistics for the migratioJi of population 
are hot available but on the basis of field studies, 
conducted In the sample villages, it may be surmised that 
both intejrnal as well as external migrations are going on 
in the region* Besides the in or outward migration of 
females due to their marriage, large nutfiber of people move 
to neighbouring cities/towns libe Khnpur, Farruldiabad, 
Kaimganj, Chhibramau etc* to earn their livings and to 
acquire better educational training and eapertlse* Unable 
to earn their living in rural areas by practising ag®**«old 
family business some artisans have even migrated to far 
off places like Jaipur and Srinagar, etc-, to work in 
handloom or cloth**printing Indtostries* During last tmff a.' 
three decades it has been observed that towns and urban 
areas are attracting pecple from surrounding villages on 
whose cost thef|^ are observing 'mushrocsn growth* Unless 
we Improve the iQfglenlc conditions of the villages and 
/make them economically viable this brain drain and plunder 
' of rural resources, will go uninterrupted (cutting the very 
1, "(root of i village ‘prosperity and development ♦ 
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CHAP'm 3 

EVQL'OTIOH OF RllRAL SETTIEI^MS 

FarrukJiatoad district, owing to its location along 
the right bank of the Gangs, which has pla; 5 j^d a inajor 
role in the rise and fall of the Indian civilization, has 
always attnacted the settlers, eirpir© builders and invaders 
since time iraroemorial . Kfumerous old sites have been discovered 
througiiont the region of Which mention may b© mad© of KhnnauJ 
(ancient name KhnyaJttbJIa)^ the capital of king Dan; 5 pad 
(Mahabharat Times), Harsha (during 7th century) and Jaichand 
(dxiring 12th century) • KaBi>il (i^irpilya) and Sankiaa- 
Basantpiar (Sankisa) - two Buddhist towns, and ParruKhabad, 
the seat of Bangas.h Itewab during Muslim period* The 
wealth, prosperity and accessibility of the region have 
alifljays attjracted horde of settlers and invaders who have 
played a definite role in the settlenent history of the 
region. The main objective of this chapter is to reconstruct 
this cultural landscape of the area by throwing light on the 
settlement's history of the region and colonlisation 
processes • 

3*1* aomcES OF ihform^tiqm t 

various sources lllse (1) written records, (ii) arcSi®- 
ologlcal evidences, (ill) toponomy, (Iv) land-tenth:© and 
tenancy system, (v) social -customs, and (vi) folk lores 
etc* rrmy b® tapped to es^lain the evolutionary phases of 
settlement® in the region* 
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3 .IJL • WRITTEN RECORDS % 

Prior to the advent of Muslims • the entire ancient 
history of India is shrouded in mystery ■ lacking scientific 
i temperament of analysing the historical facts and events* 
Hence /there is ;alvjays dearth of such written records Tfiiich 
could throw light on the evolution of settlements and 
colonisation process* Whatever information may he gathered 
in this sphere is based on secondary sources like (i) reli- 
gious-scriptures (Puranas, Epics etc.) (ii) Buddhist and 
ilain literature, (ill) travel reports of foreign travellers 
like Megasthenes, pa-Hien, Hiuen Tslang, ITsing and AlBeruni 
etc., (Iv) biographical books (•‘Harsh-Charitam.” by Banbhatta), 
and (v) a number of books on history ("Arthshastra'* by 
K&utilya, and "Ancient Geography of India" by Cunningham 
1871 etc.). These books mention a nxrriber of old settlement 
sites like Kanfakubja (Khnnauj), Kampilya (J&irpil) and 
Sankisa (Sankisa Basantpur) etc., besides throwing some 
light on the socio'-economic conditions of the people 
residing therein. Similarly detailed account: of the 
admihistrative and reven\ie division, alongwith the general 
conditions of the people during the medieval period may 
be had from "Ain-e-Akbari", "Babarnama" and Mtislira chronicles. 
Dxtcing the British period systematic records in the form 
of district gazetteers, census handbooks, settlement reports, 
topographical sheets and Cadastral map i, etc, were prepared 
-sdiich are well preserved in Sta-tfe archieve, revenue record 
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rooms and Itoaries and may throw s\affiaient light on 
settlement pattern during 19th and 20th centxxries. 

3M* ARCHEOLOGICAL EVlDEKiGES * 

The district of Earmlchabad presrves many old 
sites tthose archeological |!axGavation may yield fniitf'i^ 
l^resnlts towards discerning the ancient settlement ;^pat terns 
In the region* Unfortunately no systematic attempt has 
yet been mad® in this direction* A, few years bacflft an 
excavation attempt to digout Kannanj ‘iChiera* (Plates 
8,9 and 10) was mad® under the instructions from the U*P- 
Government but the woric could not yield substantial 
©vidences| owing to the paucity of funds and lacJc of 
enthusiasm from the government side* As large scale 
excevation of existing *Kberas* (mounds) is yet to be 
taken vtp, we have no alternative exsept to be contended 
with a few coins# potteries or old sculptures (Plate 13) 
laid bare during the rainy season by the erosion of the 
tpper surface layer* The problem becomes still coirplloated 
when people do not extend their valuable co-operation 
and try t® conceal the little bit of information and 
evidences tihich they have* Many Saiyed families of Muslims 
i»intain “Shajra** (family tree) of their family history 
which is also not made public for fear <^f being lost. 

3*i3. piACE mm& I 

Place name analysis has assumed considerable 
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significance in modern settlement stiidies for it throvjs 
artple light on the time of settlement, colonisation system, 
ethnic backgronnd of the settlers and also the "physical 
character of the place of settlement" (Singh, 1977, p*38) • 

It has been observed during the course of field work that 
place names in the region (as in case of other parts of the 
country) have been more or less preserved with of coiurse 

some distortion in the pronounaiation etc* with the course 

J 

of time . For example Aryans used Sanskritised names for 
the villages founded by them xAiile during Muslim period these 
were named using Arabic/Persian and Urdu words* Similarly 
settlements foxmded dtiring Raipttt period may be easily 
differentiated from those belonging to pre-Rajput period. 

On the basis of these evidences following study of the place 
names of the villages of Farrukhabad district 1ms been 
atterrpted (Fig* 3*1)* 

(a) jPlace Names Associated with Forests * 

The travel descriptions of the early travellers 
lilce Hiuen Tsiang and the epics show numerous references 
of the thick cover of forests occupying the region during 
ancient days. The Aryans ai^ later settlers cleared. this 
vast forested (i^acts,. by burning and cutting of trees which 
'is well testified by the place names of villages like 
iBankati, Banganwan, Ph\ilwari, li&taiya, Baghat*-e-Sarotop, 
jchandanl, Banseli, Bansnmi# Anaeauli, Piprauli, and Bansararaau 
etc* Soma ©f these names sxiggest the procedure of forest 




farrukhabao district 
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clearance while others indicate the preponderance of a 
particular variety of t»ee found in the jungle (S-ig. 3 .IB). 

(h) Place tJames associated with Aniinals s 

Another grovp of village names may be associated 
with the names of the animals living in those forests lite 
Baghau, Bandar Kherha, Bhainsar, Btirhiya Bherha, Hathipur, 
Hathin, Singbpur* Papih^ur, and Chiriya muhuliya etc. 

(Pig. 3 *13). Tijtese names very well Indicate that such wild 
animals were aboimding in these forests |during ancient 
days . ^ 

(c) Place Barnes associated with Topography t 

There a re village names which indicate towards 
the topographical conditions. Villages situated on high 
grounds are named as Paharpiar, Uncha, p.aharha, while those 
associated with well, pond or rivers are called Kunwan 
KherhaKhas, Kuiyan Kherha, Kuiyan Sant, Talgram, Darlyapur 
Patti etc* (Pig. 3 -IB). A ntanber of villages lying in 
the lov; land area along the Ganga show suffix or prefix 
like ‘l^tri* or 'Kachhoha, etc* i.e. Khtri Qayartipur, 

I^tri Kutra, Gugrapur Khchhoha, Clandapur KS-chhoha etc. 

Other villages like Husainpur Tarai, Harsinghpur Tarai 
and KS-ranpurghat etc. may also he included in this 
category. 

(d) Place names associated with Genetics and Aufch&rltvt 
Though there has been a lot of transformation in 
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the nartBS of the villages since olden tijpnes, many of them 
still retain some of their original traits in &ne form or 
other. For example village names like Bhatasa^ Bharatupiir, 
Changamai, Dnnde mai, Sarda mai, Jasu mai, Mahoi, Nisai and 
Mawai, etc . denote the irtpact of Dravidian culture and 
generally owe their origin to pre-Aryan times, similarly 
Aryans and later Rajput settlers added Sanskrit words like 
'Pur*, ‘Purwa*, ’Nagar', ‘Gaon', 'Gawan* , ‘Ghar* or 'Garhi* 
as suffix or prefix with village names. Villages showing 
Arabic or Persian words like 'Kohna', *Jadeed', 'Kalan', 

' Khurd ' , 'Buzurd ' , • Veeran* , *Abad ' , 'Doyam* , * Khas ' , 'Mashriq * , 
'Maghrib'/ etc. indicate the inpact of Muslim culture. A 
large number of villages show Muslim names with suffix of 'Pur' , 
e.g. Allahdadpiir, Kalmpur, Ghazipur etc. These are generally 
older settlements whose names have been changed during 
Muslim period. The suffix 'ganj' has been used for market 
places, e.g., Kaimganj, GursahaiganJ, KarimganJ, Yacpotganj 
and Miyaganj etc. The villages having suffix of 'Sarai' 

{Sarai Miran, Sarai Sunder, Sarai Daulat, etc.) show the 
halting places along the roads and routes during Muslim period, 
some local chiefs who built forts added suffixes like 'garb* 
or 'garhi* to village names, e.g., Rajagarhi, Bishungarh, etc. 

The villages using suffix of 'kherha' (mound) indicate 
old sites ^ich were later on destroyed by Aryans or Rajput 
settlers. Similarly the 'Nagla* denotes hamlet emerging out df 


the old village. 
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I^meg related vith eommunities an6. castes 8 

As In other parts of India, a number of the villages 
of the st\3dy area have ijeen named aftez* the dominating caste 
and comm-unity residing therein* Estamples are Ke3<pur Khyasth, 
]!fe3<ptir Khatri, Rashidabad Khatri, Rashidabad Brahmanan, 
Surajpur Brahmanan, Surajpur Chamrauwa, and Imadpur Pamaran^ 
etc. In case of large villages hamlets are Invariably nair©d 
after the caste residing therein* Other villages like 
Bharthari, Bhareptar, and Bharauli etc. are associated -writh 
the Bhar’ tribe: which was occupying this area prior to the 
Bdtient of the Rajpnts. 

On the contrary, esccept tTurlqpur, t)o other village 
has been named after Muslim castes. But many villages are 
deriving their names after Muslim prophets, e*g., Wagla 
Adam, Musepur, Ibrahinpur Bangar, Ismailpur, Ayyiibpur, 
Yousu^ur, Suleraanpur, Khizirpur, Isapur and Mohammadpur, 
etc. (Pig. 3* IB)* There are many villages named after all 
the four caliphs of Islam, i*e., BaJcrabad, umarpur, Usmai^ur 
and Aliapur. The same criterion has been followed in the 
naming of several villages after Hindu deities, i*e*, 
Bhagvjanpur, Ranpur, Shankazpur, Harharpur, Mahadeva Khas, 
Devipur, Durgapur, lakhanpur, Gangaganj, Sadar Dwarikapur, 
etc* (Fig* 3*1B)* 

Son^ villages have also been named after (i) their 
ruler like Akbarabad, Jahangirpur, Shahjahanpur, Khurrxanpur, 
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lodiptof, Mohaumadabad, Sara! Shah Mohaimad, Shamsafoaua 
and Daraptwr^ atci (ii) Clan chiefs as Makanp-ur, Kishanpiar, 
©handptari or (iii) their relatives like ShiiaganJ^ J?amalgaaJ, 
Roshanabadi and also after rishls’ and "itrunis li1<s Khnpil 
and Singhi Raicp'ur etc# 

(f) Rlace Names Associated iwith Grants t 

f 

Soinetinies ruleacs have granted village lands as 
donation or charity to their soldiers or priests which 
invariably us© ^ithets Ilk© ’milk* *arazl’ ‘jageer* 

*pattl*, etc*# ®*g« Milk Santokh^ Milk Sultan, Milk Saifullah# 
Arazi Chanda, Arazi Padri Saheb, Mahmoodpur jageer, 

Kunwarpur Imlak, Iq^alpattl ana Muzaffarpatti etc» Similarly 
village names using suffix like ’Mafi^ or ^MauCi’ indicate 
the exenption of revenue, e.g* Pmthar deha mafi, Shakarpta: 
^dehamafi, sarwarpur Sbt mafi, etc* 

Many village names in the district seem to have been 
associated with languages and tribes belonging to far 
off places* Hie origin of suffix like auli# vali, oli 
etc* is similar to the Marathi word *vall» (Kosanibi, 1975, 
p*42)# Tdiile ‘aura* *aurl» are chola terms (Baden Powell, 

1896, p*74)# similarly suffixes like ’area* *arl% 

*liya* and ^iya* etc* belong t© different language groups 
(fig* 3*5A) * IJuring the present century a few English 
words are also finding place along with the village najiwss 
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region* 13ie assessment! of the land revenue •was fisced as 
one-third of the average yield, and it -was collected in 
cash in place of the crop prod'uce. The cultivated land 
was correctly measured and was classified on the basis of 
its soil types as, (i) ’pooly' (annually cultivated), 

(ii) *perouli* or ‘parti* (left fallow for short periods ) , 

(iii) ‘Chachar* (fallow for three or four years), (iv) 'baajiar* 
(waste land) * 

The main owner of th© land were Rajputs, Brahmans 
and Mias lims* The successors of Al±>ar granted ‘Jageers* 
to scans of their loyal courtiers and officers who were called 
* jageerdars* (Joshi 1968, pp* 202-209)# 

During British period, th© right of land ownership 
vested in ‘saraindars* who collected rents from peasants 
and cultivators even by applying harsh methods of manual 
torture# The district of yarruiJdiabad^ consisting of 1819 
villages ^cCatprised of 3563 ‘niahals! out of •which 2432 were 
♦zamindarl*, 642 ‘pattidari* and 489 •bhai 3 ^chara ♦ (Ifea^ve 
1911, P*79). 

After a long period of s^uf faring under ‘zamindari* 
system tenants were provided heritable rights (but not 
transferable (through O'#!*# Tenancy Act of 193^* But the 
tru® relief came in post independence days with the 
inferoduction of U#I»#s;^ihdari Abolition and tend Reforms' 

1951$ * Th© tillers were mad® 
actual owners of their land with transferable rights. 
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Since then several acts have been made by the government 
for the reform of land tenure system and for the welfare 
of poor farmers. Amongst these mentionfhay be made of 
the U.F. Consolidation of Holdings Act 1953# U.P- Large Land 
Holdings Act 1957 and U.P* Inposition of Ceilings on Land 
Holdings Act 1960 etc. Though these endeavours have been 
successful in providing security to the farmers but these 
have not yet achieved the cherished goal of restoring the 
tiller's right over the land owing to socio-economic 
constraints and complex law of inheritance. Some of these 
land reforms like consolidation of land holdings have 
encouraged new dispersal tendencies as a result of which 
individual farmers have built farm-steads housing cattle- 
shed# p\jinping-seifc^ farm,- machineries# etc* 

3.16. HISTORICAL CULTURE AREAS AND COLONIZATION SYSTEM * 
Gifted V7ith fertile soils, moderate climate# rich 
forest produce and plenty of natural water# the region 
attracted primitive settlers since early dajTs. These 
primitive people called Proto-Indics or Proto -Australoids 
came during Neolithic period yielding place to Hishadas, 
Savaras# Dasas# Dasyus and Bhars etc. (Jain# 1964, p.6 
and 1970 pp.143-144)* They were subjugated by the 
Dravidians who possessed higher degree of civilisation 
and introduced city culture in the region. Aryans (25 00- 
2000 B TO.), be longing to the Nordic family# entered this 
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region from the plains of Pimjab and drove ouf Dravidians 
and original settlers* Many of them I'/ere converted into 
slaves and servants and were accorded the lowest place in 
the Aryan social hierarchy. Situated along the right 
bank of the Ganga river, which played significant role as a 
water way in colonixing non-Aryan areas of the east, the 
district occupied a prominent place dtiring the Aryan period 
when' Kanyakiibja' was the capital of the 'Panchals • Since 
then omiard up to tho days of Haraha and the Bangash IMwabs 
Parrukhabad district made a significant contribution in 
the cultiiral and political history of the northern India, 

3*2* EVOLUTION OP SEyflEMECT!S AND SEQDEtg OCCUPAHCE t 

Above discussion gives us stifficient insight to the 
entire history of tlio evolution of settlements in the region 
into three dfatln'ct phases of the Indian history t 

(i) ancient, <ii) medieval, and (iii) modern. 

3.21. AlCIENT PERIOD f 

(a) Pre’Aryan Period » 

It is a matte376f debate that when and how the 
first human settler migjc^tcd to the study region. Hovjever 
the discovery of the cave sites in Mirzapur district and 
htsman skeletons in Pratapgarh district, besides the antiquity 
of KSnnauj, leave no doixbt that Mesolithic hunters migrated 
to this region from the Vindhyan area between lOpO 0-7000 B.C. 


and fetiilt their temporary huts near the water bodies. They 
Tftiere succeeded toy Proto-Australoids introduced "the 
cultivation of rice, the manufacture of sugar from the 
cane^ weaving of cotton cloths, and the use of beteajyiner. 
etc." (Majumdar, 1977# p.l7). They are credited with 
introducing "the entire system of early agrarian distribution 
and rural settlements" (Singh, 1975 p.355) in the region. 

They ware followed by the Dravidians who were well familiar 
wd.th the architecture, art of navigation, trade, use of 
coins and the ctxltivation of wheat, etc. (Singh, 1975, 
p.353) and introducing city-cvilture in the region. They 
had ruling chiefs living in strong fortresses and* enjoying 
considerable pox^r and pelf. Rlgveda mentions such pre- 
Aryan settlers as Dasyu or Asuras residing in well built 
towns and forts (Moo1«erjee, 1950 pp. 9.12), © number of 
which were destroyed by the Aryans duirlng their colonization. 
Thoxagh these p re -Aryan settlers were annihilated by Aryan 
clans their off springs continued to live in remote forests 
or were admitted as shudras (untouchables or service castes) 
in the Aryan society. In dxae ooxjrse of time their free- 
mixing gaxns birth to the composite culture of the country, 

(b) Aryan Period » 

It was around 2000 B.C. vjhen Aryans, after 
settling first in Punjab, migrated towards east. 

According to Mahabharat the territory betvjaon the Ganga 
and the yamuna was goxyerned by a poxserful Aryan tribe 
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kno\m as''Bliarata»« (Mahajan, 1978, p.ll8), Conqtiering 
the 30033 Aryan l:rll>©js and d©st;r<^3lng tlae oity culture o£ 
the Dravidlans, they established a large ntiatoer of villages 
along the Ganga and its tributaries (Pig ,3 *2 B) . Accna^ing 
to Havel, these villages were oiriginally the military canpg 
which were later on converted into permanent settlements* 

Along the river banks some centres of religious and moral 
teaching (ashrams) like singhi Ranipnr and saurikh^ were built 
by Aryan rishis to prqpogate Aryan culture • 

She Aryans preferred hamlet t 3 npe of settlements with 
dwellings consisting of thatched wood cottahea# Rlgveda 
describes their constjcuction as follows *- 

"Columns are set tp on fiasro groujnds with stpporting 
beams leai^ng Obliquely against them and connected by 
rafters# cm which long bamboo rods are laid# formitag the 
high roof • Between the cfomer posts other beams were set 
a;© according to the size of the house# fhe crevices in the 
walls were filled in with straw and reed tied in bundles 
and the whole was to some esctent covered with some material# 
fhe varioiis parts were fastened together with bars# pegs 
ropes and tcmgs"'# (Mahajan# 1978# p*88). 

Prior to the 4th century B#C* the Aryanisation of 
the region was oonpleted and a four-tier political organisatioi 
consisting of tribal Kingdom (rastra)# tribes (Jana)# 
trlval mit (vish) and village (gram) evolved in the regioa 



(Thapar, 1967 p*37) • ‘Griha' (house), the sinallest xmit 
of the settleKient, followed by *Rula* (the habitation of 
joint family) was headed by the oldest member of the family* 
The fundan^ntal unit of the administration was the village 
(Diibe, 1955, p«2) 'thichwere generally of three t^sjpes « 

i) majority of them having mixed population of Aryans and 
non Aryans were based on agriculttiro * The -habitat (vastu), 
centered ro\and the main deity of the village, was encircled 
by cultivated fields (gram Kshetra) outside which lay 
forests and pasture grounds (Vraja), ii)Border villages 
(Paccanta grama) were inhabited by aboriginal or degraded 
tribes, while iii) industrial and professional villages 
were mainly inhabited by artisans and craftsmen (Bose, 1961, 
PP*35»36) • 

On the basis of size, Acharya (1933) classified Aryan 
villages into six categories* l)'goshala’ (cattle ranch), 

ii) *palli* (a small barbarian settlement), iii) »grama* 
(village). All these were included tinder rural area while 
remaining three were urban in nature 'lAilch included viz* 
iv) *durga* (fort), v) 'Kharwata' or *pattan* (town) and 
vi) nagar (city). Similarly according to their plan and 
layout the Aryan villages may be classified under eight 
types, viz., 1) *dandaka* (resesfl^ling a staff), il) sarvato^ 
bhadra* (happy in all respects), til) 'nandayavarta • (aboc3e 
of happiness), iv) ‘padiraka* (UJce lotus flower), v)'svastik* 

(like mystical figure so named), vi) ‘prastara* (conch- 
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shaped), vii) ’J^rrauJca* (bow shaped), and viii) 'ChaturrauJ^a ' 
(having fonr faces or wall)# villages had a qpadrangnlar 
plan and were generally encircled by a v®ll and moat for 
defence pxirposes# A tsenple, banlc or a pnblio pavilion, 
often ©cc\i?ied the centre of the villagd# A well laid pattern 
of streets, drainage system, and residential blocics segre- 
gated by communal apartments, were distinct features of tte 
village anatony# The two neighbouring villages ^ ere joined 
by cultivated fields and pasture lands, lying betv^en 
them (Aobarya*, 1933) • 


(c) niit^ dhlst Period t 

A (distiuguiahjohange In the aystem of ooloni- 
aation aaminiatratlon and pattern of settlement «aa ner!«a 
in the region with the rise of the Bodahiam aronnd 500 BO. 
prior to the beginning of the Bnadhist period the atn^ 
area formed part of the Panohala state', vtoit* wa one of 
the leading 16 Ja^padae of the oonntry. BapiXya, then 
a glorious city along the bank of «« oenga, got the 
diatinotion of being the capital town of this powerful 
Kinga™ (rig. 3 . 2 B), is* r«»alna of the fort of king 
crupaa and tt>e plioe of hi«torlo‘swayasl«r* of hraupadl 
and Ar Jun, have still their erletenoe in the nerth-weatem 
part of the distriot (Mate 7). KSnyakubJa, also on csanga 
bank. wa. another is.»rtant city In southern part of the 
study area. Inter on the state was oongpered by AJat Satru 



and was incltaded in the ffegacah Kingdom. l?hence onward 
before reaching the hands of Chandragtpta Matorya, it was 
ruled by pandas for about lOO years (Mahajan, 1978, p.217). 
During Mauryan eiqpire roads were btiilt for the trade 
development, of which mention n©y be irade of the famotas 
Grand Trunlc road, which was initially cleared by'Asoka the 
Great.* 

/' ] 

In order to have easy control over the majority of 
the population preferred to live in villages) which according 
to their size were Icnown as ‘Gamak* (small village )f 
‘Gansa* (ordinary village) ^Nigama gama’ (big village) ,’'Dwara 
gama' (sub urban village) and 'Pachhanta gama' (urban village), 
each consisting of cluster of houses. Except surrounded by 
boundary walls or fencing to guard the fields from birds 
and beasts (Mahajan, 1978, p.201), and to save them from 
enemies too, the village setting in that period was s arne 
as now (Majuradar, 1977, p.l50). The houses were clustered 
together, surrounded by 'Gramkshetra * or agricultural fields. 
The fields were the property of an individiaal or a family, 
but some part of the soil produce, varying from one-sixth 
to one twelth, was fixed as the share of the king (Mahajan 
I978,p«20l) , Vana’ (the pasture land in stjrroundings of the 
village) was the common property of all 'Gopalakas* or 
the herdsrasn. The persons having no land worked in the 
fields as the laboiarers. Out of the cultivating fields, 
the thick forests were used for the purpose of htinting 
and collecting fir© wood by the villagers# The village was 
alnjost a self sufficient unit and the people mrs la 



general prosperoiis* Apart; £rc«n the c.griaxxlttire/ settingi^ 
of a number of honse-hold industries lite rt^nufacturing 
of bows and arrows, TOod wor3c, stone work, leather work, 
pottery. Ivory, weaving, basket making, garland making 
and butchery etc. were the n^in sources of livelihood 
for the village folk* 

The village administration was looked after by the 
village headman, known as *gramlka*, udio ma either an 
elected meinber or sometimes nominated by the king* He 
took help from the ‘gram vriddhas * (the elder members of 
the village) for the smooth running of village affairs* 
Above five or ten ‘gramikas* the headman was known as 
*gopa*, who himself was under control of ‘sWianika* ,the 
head of one quarter of ‘janpada* or the district. 

(d) gostHBuddhist Period t 

By killing the last Hauryan kii^, around 185 B .C 
Pushyamitra established the *Sunga' empire in the region. 
Thence onward Koshans and several others made their small 
appearances on the throne and the whole of the north India 
saw a political uncertainty during early centuries of the 
Christian era. The political stability caitie with the rule 
of the ih 320 A*l>., when people were again seen 

happy wil^ the return of peace and prosperity in the region 
During that period, the Chines® traveller Pahien, who 
stayed im India for six years visited the region described 
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as follows , 4 ) tlie country is very produet±v;e 

the people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison" (Neave 1911, p.ll9) • 

fhe head of the village was still 3mown as 'gramiltja,' 
iwho has a company of his sxjbordinate administrators, known 
as ‘dutas* (messengers), •simakarmalcaraa' (boundary maters) 
herdsmen, ]«axtriyi ‘leldiaka* (scribes) , *dandite* (chastiser') , 
•chdurrodharanika* and *satabhatas* * A grotp of villages 
was called •pethaka'^ and 'sankata*^ ^iiile smaller -units or 
divisions of a village were called ♦agrahara' and'patta* 
(Mahajan, 1978, p« 445 )* 

During the period of political disturbances, the 
neglected capital town of tetipilya lost its glory while 
Khnyakub ja remaieed popular to its religlojaW inportance • 
"Fahieh found a thoxisand monks and nuns belonging to 
Hinayan and Mahayanism there, while followers of Hinayanism 
were found in monasteries at tenyakubja" (Mhhajan, 1978, 
p*45l) • Another important centre of Buddhist religion 
develcped at sankisi (Sanklsa) on the western border of 
Farrukhabad district,. "••♦^Ehese cities have wslls, tanks# 
te^les with halls, storage of drinking water, parks, lakes 
cause^^aya etc* In villages the fanners grew rice, ^at 
ginger, mustard^ ^ melons tamarind, plantain, pears, peaches, 
etc," (Kteihajan, 1978, p» 466) . 
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Wi'fch the fall of the Gt 5 >ta enpir© by the soicldje of 
the 6th centtary the region fell nnder the control of the 
Miakharis leader^ Harivarman « In S 54 Aja, Isanavaraman tooJc 
the title of *Maharajadhiraj* of KannauJ* “fhen the region 
saw the attack and irrurdero'us assatilt of the Htans as a 
result of which the Buddhist culture suffered a serious 
blow and a nurtiber of their monasteries and religious j 

centres at Kannauj and Sankisa were' raised to ground*. j 

After the killing of . Grahavarman, in 606 A,d*, by Devgupta, 
the study region passed on to the hands of Harshvardhan* 

Harsh was a powerful jioonarch selected Kanyakubja 
(lannauj) the capital of his large kingdom. He spared 
no efforts to raise it to the status of one of the most 
; important ,city' in Northoam India* It was decorated with 
1 beautiful gardens, tanks of clear water and museum of 
rarities collected from distant lands* Ihe travel account 
of Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim visiting India during 
630-644 ad, and "Harsh Charitam", written by a Brahman poet 
of Harsh *s court named Bana, present a complete accovint of 
his rule and economic prosperity* It x-;as so pro serous 
and well managed that it may be called the golden period 
of the study area* The Kingdom was divided into provinces, 
divisions (bhuktis), districts (vishayas) and villages 
(pathakas). The villages had the inner gates and the v?alls 
were wide and high, the streets and lanes were tortuous 
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and winding* The houses were stirrounded by low walls 4. 
made of lime or mud rai:»ed with cow dung* 

The village administration was carried through 
*gramakshapatalihSL* , the headman of the village, with the 
help of his associates, known as ‘Karanikaa'i# The govern-^ 
i^nt had full co-operation of the local bodips and most 
of the work was left to their hands* The king was so 
Interested in solving the rural problems that sometimes he 
personally visited remote areas* This prosperity with 
high standard of living of the people was mainly based on 
agricultune leading to the large scale production ©f 
fruits, vegetables and grains etc* The construe tion of 
canals and dams ensured irrigation during drjf season* Thfe 
feudatory system bestowed full property rl^ts to the 
holders of the 'land* The king also had his possession 
over vast agricultural land which was cultivated by tenants 
paying one sixth of the total produce to the government* 
king used to take much interest in agricultural and 
trade development* For smooth flow of traffic and trade 
a ntmiber of *Rajya Margas* 0tat© highways) were built 
which were decorated with shady trees and rest houses 
for men and cattle* In order to encourage loc?al industries 
special grants were given to oilmen, silk weavers, leather 
worl^rs and carpenters, etc* who resided in separate 
localities ©r built separate hamlets near thC imin village* 
This led to the vlgoirous growth ©f new settlements* 
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3*22# MEDlEVAIi PERIOD # 

(a) Rafout Period t 

After tbs death of Harsh, in 648 A|,D,, anarchy 
prevailed till 815 A the kingdom was conquered by ‘ 

Kagbhat 11, the Gurjar leader, The dynastic, nile lasted 
till 1018 A ykien Kannauj was led in shambles by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Dtiring the seventy year, a nxmiber of petty 

/ ' 

/ kingdtos, mostly governed by aboriginals chiefs of Meo 
^ and Bhar tribes, emerged in remote and inaccessible areas 
of the region and complete anarchy prevailed throughout 
the study area till the formation of new Gaharv^r dynasty 
(in 1090 A JD,) under the leadership of Chandradev, Diaring 
this time peace and prosperity returned to tdie region 
and KhnnauJ rose to the peak of its glory so as to attract 
Shahabuddln Ghori, who defeated it's last ruler Jaichand 
(Plates 8, 9 aiid 1©)# in il93 A J>. Jaichand the last 
Hindu King of the region who not only subjugated petty 
local chiefs but invited n^ny Rajput families from outside 
to settle in the region. These Rajput settlers drove away 
aboriginal tribes (Meos and Bhars) and established new 
colonies all over the region, of which mention may be maae 
of Kusumkhor, Udarmau, Ranpur, Bhojpur, Jijhota, Khnjhiana, 
bundiya-Kherha, baheliya, Kureli, waudha, Kilmapur and 
Khimsepur etc. (pig. 3.2A># 


A special feature of Rajput colonisation is related 

to thel* ootpleto alssogard tor-.trtb.! otlttr®. That ii. 



farrukhabao district 



FIG. 3 a 
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’SsSiy aboriginal settlements were either raised to grotind 
or abandoned (fig. 3 ■•SB) and new colonies ejnerged in their 
vicinity (the old aboriginal settlements now forming 
^Mierha* or mo-and) • 'They made their own ’‘GhandraJsedi** tanlcs 
and houses against the , “Suryabedi” plan of aboriginals 
(Crook, 18.96, p*4)* Villages were largely groi^ped around 
f a fortress clain chief's hotse and their outer boundaries 
were arblti^ily narked by the patches of the forests and 
woodlands, 'usars* and waste lauds (Singh, 1965, p«46) • 
a?he central villages later on formed basis for Muslim 
territorial divisions like “mahals'', 'parganas*, ’tappas', 
or 'turfs % etcm (Tiwari, 1982, p* 39). 

(b) Muslim Period i 

With the fall of K&nnauJ, the region came under 
Muslim rule anS, mny Rajput chiefs became vassals of the 
Pelhi Sultans. Shamuddin (12ll*-36 AD) attacked Rathors 
of Khor and built Shamsabad on the ruins of Khor. OJhence 
( ohward coirplete anarchy prevailed ;On the region and many 
I Rajputs revolted against the Muslim rule. In order to 
crush these rebellions many timesPelhi Sultans, in person, 
intervened and the xdiole region was laid waste to terrify 
local people. Consequently a number of villages were 
depopulated leading to declining phase of rural settle- 
ments. period of turmoil and insecurity continued 

till Shershah became emperor of Pelhi after defeating 
Mughal en®)eror, Humayun* Thence onward under the Afghan# 
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FIG- 3-3 
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ana. Mtiglials peace contlnt©d in the region* 

Shershah constructed the famous Grand Trunk Road 
passing through the region, and n^ny ‘sarala* and 'hats’ 
(like Bhawani sarai, Sarai Prayag, sarai Meda and Saral 
Miran etc*) ■were bi^lt along i-ts sides, which yielded place 
to new trading and business centres in the region. During 
Akbar's time K&nnauj became the headquarters of a division 
(Sarkar) of Agra province (subah) • All the ten parganas 
then included under KSinnauj ♦sarkar*, still form the part 
of Parrukhabad district (Rig 3 * 3 A). Tbiese include Khitpll, 
JStnnauj, Sauri)«h, Sakhrawa, sakatpiar, Shamsabad, Bhojptir, 
Talgrara, Chhibramau and SiMndarp\jr Adhu# 5?he land aas 
^ allotted to ,'i£±@f%>'and *iagirdars* in lieu of fixed land 
revenue (consisting ©f agricultural prod-uo©', soldiers and 
horses) * •'The hew policy of revenue assessment based on 
land measurement and agrioulttiral produce, encouraged the 
growth of agriculture, village marketaV and settlements in 
the region" (Tlwarl, 1984, p«6l)* 


The territory later on came under the possession q £ 
Bangash Bawab> Mohammad Khan (b. 3,665 d* 1743 Aj>,),'wh© 
founded towns like, Kaimganj, Mohamraadabad and RarruJdiabad 
etc* Kannauj now lost much of its glory and the seat of 
administration was shiftsed to yarruMiabad* Pxiring long 


period of Muslim rule many prln<;»s were dispossessed 


of their territory and were to eiabrac^ Islam In 


order to avoid wrath of the Muslim rlklers* With th©' 
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increase of population, new villacres were founded by 
Muslim Nawabs amongst \diom mention may be it&de of 
Mobammadabad, Kblmganj, Kbit&lganj and E&wabganJ etc. Tto 
names of ireny old Hindu’ settlements ware changed adding 
Arabic or Persian prefixes and suffixes. 

3.23. MCDERM PERICD t 

(a) British Period i 

During the last part of the Muslim rule insecurity 
prevailed in th® region owing to the growing rivailry between 
the Nawabs of FarrxiKhabaa and Oudh, Rohillas and Marathas. 
Consequently the Britishers forced the treaty of cession 
on th© Mairfab of Oijdh (1801) and Parru3daabad (1802) taking 
possession of the thole district. With the introduction 
of British rule peace and security were restored to the 
region and efforts were iiadeto encourage the development 
of railways, roads, canals, agriculture, trade and coramerc®. 

f6r the prefer distribution of agricultural goods a 
number of rural markets like I^lraganj, Mohairanadabad, 
Khudaganj, Tirwa, and Ohatia, etc, were established# These 
trad© and coiranerce centres were linked with new roads* 
baying down of the railway lines (i) metre gauge, from 
Kanpur to Kisganj via farrukhabad, and <ii) broad gauge, 
from Parru3diabad to Shikohafaad# further enhanced the 
accessibility of the district-. _ Th® deveiopiwnt of new 
tran^rt routes led to the growth of new trading centres 
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like Giirshaigan J , Khadaganjand Kamalganj, etc.* while old 
towns like Shamsabad and KannaiiJ etc, situated along the 
river bank, started to decline. 

Britishers introduced a new system of land reform 
under which land revenue was settled with t^e ‘zamindar* 
vjIio in turn collected revenues from the tenants by applying 
harsh methods. i!his alongwith the Anfavourable policy of 
the government towards cottage industries made the rural 
life poor and burdensome. 

<b) l»03t~lndepQndence Period * 

The new era of economi-c developrrBnt began in 
the region with the attainment of Independence in 1947 % 

With the launching of Five Year Plans since 1950 a nutrtoer 
of rural development programmes have been taken i:®>to 
remove rural poverty, illiberacy and economic baclcv,ardness . 
As a result of which there has been considerable inprovement 
in the health and hygiene of the people, leading to the 
phenomenal growth of population and consequent dispersal 
tendencies in rural settlements. The new policy of the 
government to connect all villages above 1500 popiilation 
by all v;eather link roads have encouraged the growth of new 
settlements near the transport junctions. Similarl^r the 
consolidation of holdings has enabled fanners to bxoild 
cattle shed and punp house (for punping set) in their 
individt^l plots away from the n^in village. The growing 
pressure of population and rapid extension of \fe:ansport 
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and Cipmmunication lines have led to the gradual shrinking 
of the forest cover and. conse^nt extension of the agri- 
cultural land« On administrative side *pargana' and 
*Tappa» have lost their inportance yielding place to 
'^^ahsil* and ^Development Blocks*. In order to co'-op^ up 
, with new economic situations farmers are going for intensive 
agriculture putting en^hasis on the cultivation of cash 
crc^s. For exchange consumer goods and food stuff between 
rural and urban areas new hats and n^rket centres are 
emerging in hither to backward areas* 

3.3. MQDEIS OF SPATIO-TEMPORAL DlFFDSIOW OF SEa?TLEMEOTS g 



The history bears a testimony that the settling 
process does not take place at one time or haphazardly, 
but in different periods, spreading over in a systematic 
manner. In all the cases the centre of initial beginning 
remains the core of ahole settling process, and the process 
of diffusion cdntxes round#ie ^otlo:^ of radial dissemination 
from it. The organised sequences of colonization can be 
studied by detailed field investigation and rigorous 
analysis of relevant data. 

Though a nturiber of scholars like Turner (1920) , 

Bowman (1931), Joery (1932), Carl Sauer (1936) and 
Otanislawski (1946) have initiated studies on spatial 
diffusion, but it was a Swedish geographer., Hager strand 
(1952), who K^deu significant contrib,ution in this field. 
Calling it as ^prc^agation of innovation waves", in »rpp<93rfe 
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St age 4 which marks the origin and evolution of initial 
agglonteratioU/ (ii) diffusion stage, in which due to strong 
centrifugal tendency for out\^ard dispersion new centres are 
evolved, (iii) condensing '■/cage, characterised hy increase 
in all the location, ard (iv) saturation stage, prerpenting 
a general but slow asymptotic i'ucrease towards the maximum. 

Bylund (i960), another important contributor from 
Sweden, Investigated the cloniaation process in Central 
Lappland area, with two basic aesumpfcionsx (i) the physical 
conditions of the land are equal all over the areas, and 
(ii) further areas will not be settled until those close to 
•mother settlements* have been occupied* In support of his 
findings, he suggested four theoretical models of settlement 
diffusion, e^h characterised by foiir stages of growth and 
differing -from one another in the ntimber and the location 
of the •mother settlements' (Fig.3*6A). He also suggested 
two distinct phases in che colonization process t (i) initially 
immigrants come from long distance and make their first 
agglcamerafclon in the area, (ii) coming out from the orientation 
node they make (secondary) settlements at a sliort distance 
from the initial agglomeration. 

This fact was corroborated by Sadner (1961) who 
studied the Spanish colonization in Costa Rice, and pointed 
out that during the settling process 'mother settlemients* 
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serve as basis for la tor *off springs^. His idea is 
helpf'ul in the st\idy of such regions t-jhere priinary clan 
stronghold played iirportant role in the evolution of later 
clan settlements in jcosponse of the demand for more spaed 
to accommodate increasing nuniber of population. 

Morril (1962) presented a probabilistic rtodeX of 
settlement evolution 'within the fraitte work of stochastic 
theory^^ by using Monte Carlo simulation* He observed the 
development of a settlement hierarchy around the Initial 
settleiTcnt as governed by a set 3 pence of random numbers* 

Among Indian ge<^raph©rs^ the significant contribution 
on aettleii^nt diffusion has been made by Kashi Nath Singh 
(1960). He suggested a 'Simulative Structural Model* 
showing the evolution ©f basic rural territorial system and 
settlement types in a part of Eastern tJttar Pradesh* under 
the four sots of basic assut|Ptio^« ^ based his semi - 
deterministic formulations on kinship organissation# population 
growth and ejxpansion of territorial occipance. According 
to him the entire occupance area of the clan is ocetpied 
within the five time*^eriods through fifteen generations 
or about 30CH400 years. 

Dy applying the idea of plant ecology in the study 
of settlement evolution in six Iowa countfle^ Htsison 
( 1969 ), divided the \ditole settling process 'into three 
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stages* (i) colonization, markea by the e^ansion of 
occi^ied territory of the popxaation <ii) spread, character- 
ised by the increase of settlement density with a tendency 
to short distance dispersal, and (iii) conpetition, ’which 
brings the decline in density and so makes regularity in 
settlement patternt 

Doxiadis (1969) suggested five principles of settlement 
formation (Fig. 3*4) viz., (i) maximization of iron’s potential 
contacts 'with nature and culture elements, (ii) minimization 
of efforts required for the achievement of man’s actual 
and potential contacts according to the general principle 
of least efforts, (iii) the optimization of man’s protective 
space at every moment individually or in a group, in any 
situation and locality? (iv) the optimization of the quality 
of man’s relationship with his environment, i.e* nature, 
society, shell and net work? and. (v) organization of 
settlements in an attempt to achieve an optimum synthesis, 
of above four principles# 

IPhe latest theory of settlement diffusion has been 
produced by Hagget (1972)* In his ’’Espansion Model" he 
stiailed three phases of spread, i.e* (i) low density 
colonization in the initial phase ^th a random settlement 
pattern, (ii) built up of the population in the ©Id 
colonized areas with secondary infilling of previously 
enpty areas, and (iii) urban conpetition characterised 
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by differential growth and decline of centres leading to 
a more imiform as well as hierarchically struct-ured 
settlement pattern « The same year Singh and Singh (1972) 
studied the spatial diffusion of Rajput clan settlements 
in Varan^i district^ and devised a synthesised form of 
the model presented by Haggerstrand and Bylund and 
JJhshi Nath Singh. They analysed the evolution of Rajput 
clan settlements into four phases on the lines bf 
Haggerstrand ' s diffusion waves rather than a stage by stage 
process • 

By applying above described models the process of 
i^atial diffusion of rural settlements may be studied in 
parruJdiabad district. It has been noticed thatthe two 
phasew of dispersion from the origin of orientation node 
(or initial agglomeration) to the foundation of destination 
node# as advocated by Eylund in his model# are applicable 
here. In the first phase early settlers covered long 
distances to establish their Initial agglomeration irfhlle 
in the second phase short distance migx-atiom i okt from the 
initial node is well marbed. But this generalisation does 
not hold xiniversal applicability owing to differences in 
methods of spatial organisation . and community control 
over land tenure of different clans ^ Hence, the process 
does not justify the second assunption of Bylund viiich 
holds that “ further areas will not be settled until those 
close to the ’mother settlement* have been occupied’*'. 
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IJie process of Rajpiifc coloniasation in the district shows 
that secondary clan centres vere established at a distance 
from the clan centre, and the gap between the two decreased 
during the later stages- Similarly only two phases of 
colonisation and spread from Hudson's model are applicable 
in the region ■while the third phase of conpetition 
leading "to decline in density and regularity is questionable. 
Hence ^fo\ir stage model of Haggerstrand, five-time periods 
of KEshi lELth Singh, five principles of settlement forns-tion 
by Doxiadis, the first two phas's of Hagget and the four 
phase sequence of Singh and Singh, rr©y form basis for 
evolving a three phase sequence of cdlonization process 
in the study area- 3?heso include* initial phase marked by 
the formation of initial agglomeration by migrating clans 
followed by stage X colohizatlon (before 1500 
stage II, spread or dlff'usion (1500-1800 A -d*) , and 
stage III, saturation (after 1800 

Ihe initial phase starts after the death of Harsh 
(648 A-d,) xhen Eajputs pushed by Muslim invaders migrated 
from Eajpx£tana, Malwa, Rajasthan, Delhi and Rohilkhand etc. 
to build their initial agglomeration in the region* 

During Jaidhand’s regime they co Ionised major part of 
the st'udy area, after driving out native tribes of Maos 
which is Kftrked by the first phase of settlement evolution* 
In the seoand phase the population, as well as, the nunber 
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of Irrsnigranta iricreased as a restilt of which new colonies 
from fhe parent settlements started nKSving to hither to 
unsettled areas* Shis led to n^sslve clearing of forested 
tracts and cultltmtion of ■usar lands* The third phase is 
characterised by the outgrowth from the secondary 
^ 00 ^c>raeration due to (i) socio-economic chaE^es In the land 
teninre system? <ii) declining inportance of defence oriented 
clan agglemer.'ation? (iii) changing political significance 
of clans and lineages, and (Iv) technical Inprovements 
in water avpP^Yt management,etc.# (Chisholm, 1968, p.99)* 

This phase has started with the beginning of the l9th 
century A *d • The phenomenal growth of population has forced 
people to clearup remaining forested tracts or reclaim user 
or uncultivable lands to be used for agricultxrral activities 
or erecting buildings for homes and factories. If this 
rapid growth of pcpulatlo® remains rincheclced the days ajre 
not far off when region will reach the full saturation 
stage of settlement formation disturbing tiie entire ecological 
balance and threatening the very survival of man* 

3 * 3 . 1 , sioatial diffusion of Rathor. Rajput Clan Settlements t 

lathor Rajput clan, one timerulers of the Kingdcm of 
SStnnauj, are now ’Confined to farruKhabad tahsil of the 
district* Claiming their descent from Kusha^^ the son of 
Rama^ they initially ruled over Maharashtra and neighbouring 
parts of South India for about 400 years* But when Soian)d.^0 
forced them to leave out the thron® (by the end of a 0 th 
c?entury A*B*), they moved towards north* Their first 
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ancestor to the stufly area was Yasovlgraha, x^o was given 
shelter by Rajpal^ the Parlhar king of Khnnanj. In 1019 A.D. 
the king of Kannanj showed, his cowardice against Mahmiid’s 
attack and ^thereby invited the wrath' of other Hindn rulers, 
who forced him to relinquish the throne. Consequently 
Chandra Deva, the grand son of Yasovigraha, found the 
favourable conditions to occipy the throne of Kannauj. 

Fifth in line^e from him came Jai Chand (1170 A.o,), who 
was the last Hindu ruler of the region. Recent findings 
prove that Jaichand belonged to .oaharwar dynasty and a 
section of scholars believe that Rathor and Gaharwar are 
two brandies of same clan of Rajputi' (Singh, 1954, pp.5-^)» 

©3 make his kingdorw strong and secure he invited 
many Rajputs from neighboxiring parts of the country, and 
gaSam them shelter. His rule continued till 1194 ajd., 
when he was defeated and stained by Moharatred Ghori. His 
elder son, Oaypal, took shelter at Khorgarh (now Shamsabad) , 
at the right bank of Ganga, while his younger son Rao 
Prahasta moved to Mahoi. Khorgarh was destroyed by 
Sultan Sharosuddln Altamash (pelhi) who founded $hamsabaa. , 
on its ruins (1214 AJ?*). 

Raja K&ran, who was among the *'Umraos\ (governors) of 
Behlol lodi, was es^elled from Khorgarh (Shamsabad) by the 
king of Jaunpur, by the nu-ddle of 15th century. He moved 
to Hsehat, in Budaun district. FollowrirKj the family 



disputes his grand son. Raja :^ratap Rudr, migrated to 
Bilasgarh (now Bilsar in Etah district) in l555 A.D, His 
younger son Rao Udaichand made the re-entrance in the 
district settled at XJdaichand (now Maudha, in the 
north of Mahol) in 1583 A*D* He finally moved to Khimsepur, 
lOJcm* west of Maudha* The eldest son of Udaichand, Rao 
Karan Sen, remained at Khimsepxsr xihile his brother Bajorai 
iferayan Singh migrated to Etah district, where his descen- 
dents are still found in Baragaon (myagaon) and Kharchuliya. 
Other brothers , li1<!e) Chaturbhuj Simgh settled at Mudgaon, 

Ram Singh at Arsani and Salcjat Singh at Salcwai, 

Due to constant increase in population, several out 
growths from these ^primary settlements*, moved to 
surrounding areas, and a ntawber of new villages were fouraaed 
between 1600 and iSOO A45. Man Singh, the son of Chat-uThhuJ 
Singhi* colonised Mangarh (now known as CThlnjttki) , t^ile 
descendents of Ram Singh settled at Isepur, Chausepur, 
detpxjr and I^irodaha,, along the bank of Xsan river* Har 
Singhpur, Madanpur, Dheerour and Jeonta tillages were 
developed in the outskirts of Khimsepur, ^ile one family 
moved to Rajepiar Rathori and another to Chhibramau 
(Rig* 3*6B)* 

!Eh® third stagd of spatial diffusion starts after 
1800 A.D*, ^eii a regtilar growth of peculation gave birth 
to new settleirentB, Here mainly second stage centres 
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acted as motlier settlements* The main villages founded 
during this period include Bighamau, Arjunpnr. Sanaura 
Ishwari* Sanaura Prithi, Khiri^^a Mtilcund# Gan©sbp\jr# 
Pareedpur, Dalttpnr Sultanpur, isiavjada, Haiderptir, Ugarpur 
Sultanpnr Patti, Nehraiya, Raisepnr, Karanpnr, Goaarptir, 
ChanJci mhmoodpnr, Nl^n^tpnr, Ugarpnr, Dabari, Tusaur, 
Barua, a'ainapur Maheshpur, Karan Datt, Aseh, lOiubariar^ur, 
Balranpur, Shespur and Raghnnathpur, etc* (Pig* 3*6B). 

3»3*2. Goloniaa tlon Process t 

In order to substantiate above facts MoliaimPdabad 
pargana (Fig. 3*5) l^s been aalected as a case atuSy for 
analysing the agonal settling process in th e stufly sreai 

(a) wnhamnada bi^id Pargana t 

This pargana, oonprlsing ^f)43 villages. oooi 5 >ias 
the central part o* the district. Being nearer to the 
oanga (in the east) and KSllnsdi (vest and south) and 
surrounded by ancient sites of sankisa (7 Xm in the 
«Bat) , KSnipU (40 km. in the north) and KannaoJ (SSkm. 
in the southreast), the area -was easily aooesslble to 
the early settlers of «-e DoOb land, e^er slnca the da« 
of th® huB&n oiviXiasation* 

prior to the advent of the Rajputs, the ^gans 
w>a the strong UOH of Meos and Bhars. lo ext(^ata 
these aborigimi tribes and bring them under the rule 
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Of KannauJ Jaichand (1176-1193 A.D.), the last Hindu king 
of the area, invited Man and sahraj, desoandents of 
Nikumbh Rajput clan^ from NarxMal in Khnpur discrict- Oiiey 
succeeded J.n conquering the Bhars in eastern part of the 
pargana and -were allo'wed to settle in all 24 concpered 
villages* In this >©7 the first Rajput colony of Nikutribhs* 
'was built in the pargana by the end of the 12 th century 
A*D* Selecting three villages at the three corners of 
their conquered area, Man settled at Ku, rell, SahraJ at 
Dahelij^a, ^while Daramdi (now Daratinda) was granted to 
their family priest, a Brahman* Their descedents are still 
found in these' and the nearby villages* 

Steiilarly Chandel Rajputs came to the area in the beginning 
of the 13th century* Their ancestor SobhaJit Singh was 
called from Sheera jour (also in I^npijr district) to get the 
remaining part of the pargana cleared from BharB . t He 
took help of Sabal Ahir of Mainpuri and drove out the 
aboriginal tribe from 27 villages in the western part of 
the pargana* 

Their first settlement in the pargana begaii at 
Kilamaptjr (now a hamlet of ESohammadabad) , %Aiioh is still 
their regional headquarter* At about 3 km* from Kilmapur, 
Sabal Singh Ahir built his initial settlement at Rohilla, 
after the name of his original place in Bhongaon, miipuri* 
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His descendents are still found in thSs area. Other 
villages# occupied by Sabal Ahir and his descendents, now 
lie outside this pargana. Descendants of Chandel Rajputs 
founded villages like Harkan^ur# Khrthia# Bararikh# 

Alraapirr, Rasoolpur urf Bharatpur, Hameerpur# Pasinagpur 
and Ghaziptir. 

The third wave of settlers came after Rathors were 
e3^elled from Khor# and Rao -Udaichand, the great grand son 
of expelled king Karan# in 1583 A.d.# settled on the vast 
unoccus^ied land between Nikumbh and Chandel colonies# and 
named it Mau Udaichand (now Maudha)* His five sons built 
their colonies arotand Maudha# e.g. Chaturbhuj Singh at 
Mudgaon (in the north east). Ram Singh at Asrani (in the 
west), Sakat Singh' at Sakt^fai (in the north) and remaining 
two sons at Khiroaepur and in Etah district. All these 
sett3(,ements are supposed to be de-veloped arotind 1600 A j;) . 
bateron grand sons of chaturbhuj Singh moved to Gosarpur# 
Jhinjuki and Hiyamatpur in the eastern part of the paragana. 
louring this phase a number of Rathor villages like 
Nahraiya, Chauseptir# Jaitpur and La3dirauwa etd«# came into 
being (after 17th century A.D.) - 

While Rathors were busy in colonizing in southern and 
central parts of the paragana, the Gaurs made their entrance 
in the northern part of the area, dtiring 16th century. 

Their ancestor Sarha and Barha# two Gaur brothers# came frean 
Khtehar in Shahjahanpir and oecrpied 84 villages in 
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ParruKhabad district, of vjhich only one village Tera 
lie/ in this pargana* 

The outgrowth of population minimised the initial 
gap between these fotjr Rajput colonies. The constaruction 
of the ro^, through the heart of the pargana connecting 
ParruJchabad with g*T. road, gave rise to a nurriber of road 
side villages.. Similarly the railway line, parrallel to 
the road, was another plus factor for the growth of new 
settlements d\xring the last two centuries. 

NUcurribh' ' settlements were spread out more rapidly 
owing to their first arrival, occvqpation of the fertile land 
and the proximity of the Ganga and the district headquarter* 
Chandels fanned out along the road, west of Kilmap'ur 
(Mohamrnadabad) j^^where Kharawa Nadi provided them some relief 
from the scarcity of water. Rathors had a good chance' 
to develop their settlements in the vast central part. 

But the sandy nature of soil restricted their development 
forcing them to mov^^^lmsepur, located at the border of 
the pargana. The, growth of Gaur settlements was also not 
very encouraging owing to Infertile soil and paucity of 

In tlaia whole pargana witneaeed a dense and 
compact growth of settlements. But the central part of 
the region remains under developisd.-- ; du» to low fertility 
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of soils and scarcity of ’water • Here -^^st ejqoanse of 
•waste lands occupy the inter village space* Ifc is also 
note"wo2rth.y that due to the sandy soils and lack of big 
rivers, most of the villages have been developed near the 
ponds or lakes, amongst v*tom mention may be made of 
Mohararaadabad (Kilmapur, Rohilla), Harkanipur, Sikandarf-its:, 
Alasalpur, Khrthia, Hameerpxar, Maudha, Lakhrau’wa, Nahraiya, 
Cha'usaptn:, Jaitpur, Goaarpur, Sakwai, Stera and Wisai etc* 
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CHAPTER ” 4 

SPATIAL PIS TO SUTION AIJ3 TypES Cg RtlRAIi 
SETTLEMEKEE3 

Settlements,, like any other space phenomenon, 
evolve some pattern on the geo-plane whose analysis is 
very important not only for examining the ctirrent ^atial 
pattern but forecasting the future trends of growth. It 
is with this objective in mind that an endeavour has been 
made in the present chapter to stxady the size, spacing, 
nature of dispersion and types of rural settlements in 
Farrukhabad district so as to prepare so\ind basis for 
suggesting suitable guidelines for planning and rural deve«- 
lop®ent • 

4*1# GEHBRAL iMSTRXBUnOH AtD SITINB OF RURAL aETTliEMEM^- * 

Ihe distribution of rural settlements, in a region, 
is largely governed by attractive and restrictive forces 
of physical environment in the form of topography, clin^te, 
drainage^ soil and natural vegetation, etc* In the study 

, /■ fj'.*'. 

area the favourable cllmat©, and fertile plains, ^evoid,; 
of major topographical dissimilarities, have led to an 
overall uniform distribution of settlements* However minor 
irregularities in the form and sia© of villages may be 
attributed to local differences in the fertility of soils, 
proKtmity of r,ivers, fic cure^ ^of usar lands, types ©f 




famrukmaiiao wstrict 

DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES 
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land use and cropping pattern and density of transport 
and communication netwsrlc. 

Figure 4.1, showing the distribution of villages 
in the study area, exhibits their general concentration 
in the Khadar belt of the Ganga which Is laccidentally the 
most accessible area in respect of road and rail 
Transport net work* The belt j houses the district and 
three tahsil headquarters besides a number of growing 
tarban centres and large villages* Besides transport 
accessibility this tract is characterised by good fertile 
soils which grow cash crops like potatoi, maize and tobacco, 
etc. The river pluffs^ former meanders of rivers forming 
o3d3ow lakes, etc* provide suitable siteip for the location 
of villages (Pig. 4*1 A,B,C)* 

Another such concentration of settlements is noticed 
in the northern part of Kannauj and Chhibramau 
tahsils. Here the proximity of the old capital city 
Kannauj and the benefit of the G.T* Road are well marked. 

The sit® of the rural settlements has been very 
much influenced by the proximity of the vater bodies and 
fertile soils* During the course of field investiga- 
tion it has also been noticed that many Rajput settlements 
are located near the sites of the old aboriginal villages. 
Similarly large rivers like Ganga, Killnddi and Isaii 
attracted the siting of rural settlements! along their 
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Isanlc 'dtji® ■fell© avallsiDill.'ty of fulfil© soi-i# drinking 

J 

water and river tiremsport facility (Fig* 4-2 A,B/C#D#E) • 


‘SaraisS n©de along the G*2?* road^ diaring Mnghal 
period 4 . have (toeen- grown into fiaifledgod settlements e*g., 
Sarai Prayag, Sara! Daulat, Sarai Gopal and sarai Miran, 
etc. Similarly the construction of the railway line, 
anrlng last oentury (Fig. 4.2B, E S. I) promoted a new set 
of sattlerents as rail station, bazars and railwy colonies. 
In recent years the oonstrrc tion of roads (link roads) , 
canals (Fig. 4.2 F,G,I,) and the adoption of land reforms 
like consolidation of land holdings have encouraged 
villagers to move, to new sites located along the transport 
junctions or in the consolidated plots to supervise farm 
activities ♦ 


Figure 4.1 shows low concentration of villages in 
the southern and western parts of ■ the district owing to 
the lack Of transport net work, less fertile soil, presence 
cf vast e 3 g>anse of user and low lying water logged areas, 
etc. Big rivers like Onnga etc, ^diloh flood their 
Khaaar lands during rainy season, are tesporarily settled 
during s«™er season and are vacated during rainy seasons. 


4*2* SIZE m y xhiAGEi,-' i' 


4«2«1« Bagged on argS * 

The average size of a villagd in Farrukhabaa district 
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comes to about 2 .43 is slightly higher than the 

2 

state average of 2.34 Jon * Hovjever in the area, character- 
ised by the fertile soils and good transport facilities, 

the aroal size of villages is smaller, e«g*, Darhpur 

2 

(1*56 kra ), Khnnauj (1-74), Khmalganj {1-79) and Shamsabad 

2 

(1-99) blocks have less than 2 km- of area per village 
(Fig. 4.3A)* On the other hand, the lack of transport 
facilities in Urnarda (4-96 km-^) and Haseran (3*72) blocks, 
and the sandy patches in Mohaxrmadabad (3-38) are the 
factors responsible for the big areal size of villages in 
the southern and west central part of the region- Kunwa 
Kherha Wazir A lam Khan village, in Shamsabad block, hag 
the credit of covering the largest trea (21-14 km. ) in 
the whole district- However, the region is generally 
dominated by small areal size of villages; about 6 O 56 of 

2 

the villages of the study area have less than 2 km of 

2 

area, vibiXe only 14% of them have larger size over 4 km. 
(Table 4-X)« 


1A13IE 4.1 


SIZE OF VILIAGE8 (BASED OH AREA) 


Area Groups (km-*) 


Percentage of villages 




26-1 
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2-4 

4v8 
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33.5, 

26-4 

10-5 

3.5 



FIG. 4- a, 
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4*2*2* Based on Population t 

Itie average population size of villages, in Barrtxkhabad 
district, ccanes to 923 persons. However its values range 
from 612 persons in Rajepur block to 16 17 in tftnaraa block 
(Pig, 4Tr3B ) • There are six develoKwnent blocks where the 
population size averages are lower than the regional average 
Pereas in remaining eight blocks these are higher than 
the district figures. 

Table 4*11 shows that the study area is dominated by 

the small sized villages, 70% of which house less than IGOO 

persons per village* On the contrary, large sized villages 

(with more than 5000 persons per village) are very few in 

nuitibers (19 villages or l#l% of the total villages), 

mostly concentrated in southern part of the district* About 
^ 1 

41% of the regions pqpulation resides in villages with less 
than 1000 inhabitants, leaving out a small percentage of 
6*7% for large villages with ntt>re than 5000 people. 
Mohammadabad^ with a total population of 12,224 persons, 
has the credit of being the largest village in the district, 
A close look of figures 4.3A and 4*9B clearly extiiblts 
that villages situated in the eastern part of the district 
along the Ganga have smaller areal and population size, 
^iiereas those located in the illdrained tracts of south 
or tTsar infested lands of the west are characterised by 
larger population and areal ' size « 


1S8 


^miE 4.II 

^IZE OF VSLZAGES 
(BASED ON PQPtJlAyiOH ) 


Popu 


Percentage of villages 

T A H S I h S 


lation 
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ganj 

Parrukha 

bad 

& 

ii 

Kannauj 

bistfict; 

average 

IXnin" 

habited 

12.9 

13.8 

2.3 

13.4 

10.9 

^200 

9.5 

6.4 

5.1 

3.6 

6.3 

200-499 

V* 

CM 

23.0 

22.9 

16.9 

22.0 

500-999 

31.2 

27.3 

33.8 

29,5 

30.2 

1000-1999 

15 .6 

21.0 

23.2 

24.6 

20.9 

2000-4999 

6.4 

7.7 

lO.l 

11.2 

8.6 

5000-9999 

0.2 

0.5 

2.6 

0.8 

1.0 

^ 10,000 

V , 

0.3 

- 

w 

0.1 


4.3. SPACim OF ymaA-GES t 

The theoretical distance among villages depends 
t^on their density in the Unit area* paanrtikihabad district^ 
vhich has an average density of 41 villages per lOO sg;*1cm* 
of area (Fig. 4. 3C), records an average inter*-vlllage- 
spacing of 1.66 3gn. (vide table 4 III). This inter , 
village, spacing# calculated hy the following formula* 
of Mather 1.(1 94 4) varies between the lowest value of 1*34 Jcra. 
(^artpur bloch) and highest value of 2.39 tai. (XWnarda) 
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ana is negatively oorrelatea with the village density 
biat positive relationship with village sis©* aSiat is 
why villages located in the southern and western parts of 
the district have high spacing whereas those on the east 
and north have low spacing* On the basis of these findings 
following spacing categories of village® may be identified 
in the region (Fig. 4*30)* 

4*3*1* Low Snacina {^1*5 km.) i 

It includes three blocks along the western bank of 
the Ganga, covering %&/» ot the study area. Ihe lowest 
intra-village spacing is recorded in Barl:pur block 
(1*34 km.) followed by KhnnaujI (1*42) and KainalganJ (1*44) 
blocks. ^Ihe area occupies the most fertile land of the 
Ganga Khadar, enjoing good transport >faoillty and rich 
cultural heritage. This has led to the emergence of 
several hamleted and semi'-coiBpaat villages in the ares* 

The average areal size of the villages, in these blocks, 
ranges from 1*S6 to 1*74 km^, and that of population 
size between 684 and 818 persons per village* similarly 

the village density varies from 56 to 64 villages per 

2 , 2 
too J«m* (hamlet density being 12-16 hamlets per 10 km.*) • 

* » » 1*0746 yA/N OR 1*0746/ y"d 

Where D « Desired distance between points 
in he3aga>ral arrangement!, 

h w Area of the block, 
n « Humber of settlements per block. 


msiE 4 •XIX 

sPACim Am of dispehsion of rura.l settlemehis 
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4.3.2. Medltim Spacirtg (1.5 - 1»75 km.) > 


As man^^ as six blocks, covering over 42*3% of region's 
area, fall in-tihis category. Four blocks namely sbamsabad 
(1.5i km.), Kaimganj (1.54), Rajepur (1.54), and Jalalabad 
(1.62) are located near the Ganga, while remaining two 
(Chhibramau 1.68 km, and Wawabganj 1.72 kra.) lie along 

the old transport routes. Here average area of the village 

2 

ranges between 1.99 and 2.57 km» , with population size 
Vfcirying from 612 to 1023 persona per -fillage. similarly 

2 

village deosi-cy varies from 39 to 50 villages per tOO 34ra. 
(hamlet density feeing 3~13 hamlets pej; 10 km**^), givii:^ 
wav to scattered end send -^complex types of settlen^nfcs. 

4.3.3* High spacing (1.75 to 2*0 I6n») « 

!Phls category includes tliree blocks, namely Saurlkh 
(1.7? '!<3n.), Talgram (1*79) and Mohammadafead (1*98) covering 
22*3% of the study area* Here sandy (usar) and infertil© 
soils and the low lying tracts lead to low density of 
villages (30*-37 villages tier 100 km.^ of area) and larger 
areal (2*73-3*38 km.^) and population size (1015-1353 persons) 
of the villages. 

4*3*4* Very High Spacing ( ^2*0 km*) t 

It includes two southern blocks of Haseran (2*07 km.) 
and Omar da (2*39)* covering 17*4% of region's total area. 

In terms of development# it is the most backward part of 
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the district, owing to the problems of water logging 
infertile soils and loss developed means of transport 
and commnniaation • Here the Villages are genera|.lY of 
very big size (average areal size of 3*72 in Haseran 

and 4.96 loti* in tJmarda, and average population size of 
1260 and 1617 persona per village respectively) • The 

density of villages varies between 20 and 27villages per 

2 

100 Tm* of area (hamlet density being 11 hamlets per 

n 

10 lott* ) giving way to the conpact structure surrounded 
by ntroerous outf lying hamlets* 

4.4f i;glTURE OF DlSPERaiOH t 

Dispersion is an inherent tendency amongst settle- 
ments to move from the old and compact village site to 
more open areas in response of - .new economic activities • 

It is also a measure to stijdy the spatial pattern of 
rural settlements, in terms of randcwnness, clustering 
and taniformity* Various statistical techniques have been 
proposed by the scholars (stoney 1968, Hudson 1968 ) to 
roeasiire the degree of dispersion of 'fchich 'nearest neighbour 
method' (Clark and Evans, 1954 and Butler, 1972) (^cvpies} 
wide popularity# Using this method the index of randomness 
(RN) has been computed for each development block of the 
study area# On the basis of following formula (Clark 
and Evans, 1954, p.447 and Clark 1956, pp *■273-374) l 

RH » rA/rE 

#iere RH » index of randomnessV 
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' , rA * ifKsan of nearest inter-village straight, line 
distance,, and 

rE “ ejjpected distance 

l?he rE may foe calculated as follows s 

rE = \/ (2/*^ » 2 r^d" ■ 

^yhere d is village density ‘ - • ? 

'■ ■' f’''"'' " ' 

The RN value provides a measure of tl^ degree to 
vjhich the observed distribution approaches or departs from 
random ea^ectation (Clark and Evans, 1954, p *447) • Theore- 
tically this value may range from 0*0 (conplete/maximum 
clustering) through 1*0 (trandom) to 2«1491 (ideal or per- 
fectly uniform hexagonal pattern) « For further testing, 
the RN value may be correlated with variance (V) , which 
may foe conputed as follows floacey 1965) « 

V « (4-7f)/ 4d 77 « 0.0683086/d 

When the value of y is higher than xE the distribxrtjion 
is termed ‘clustered' when equal to the latter, it is 
''random', and tdian lower than rE it is regular.^. In 
Farr\ikhafoad district the RN value is above 1*0 in all 
development blocks indicating a tendency to^rds regularity. 
Similarly the value of V is always less than the value 
of sS confirming the uniform pattern of settlement 
distribution. 
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lEhe significance of rE may be fiirfher tested by 
the hypothesis of *poisaon probability* on the basis of 
standard error ( o— a:E), Using the following formula^ 
(Clark and Evans, 1954, p*4B0). 

rE » 0 . 26136 / Jind) 

Where *‘n‘ is the niuriber of total villages in an 
unit area, and *d* is the density of villages per 

l!he 'qpper and lower limits of random matching at 
95 percent probability level may be coiptted with the 
help oftr-rB (Singh, 1977 p .57) • 

« (2'r~xE + rE)/rE 

The width of the range of randomness is based t^on 
the number of points (villages) . If their nuunber is sirall 
the rang© will be large, and vice-^ersa. In study area RN 
values for all th© development blocks lie above the randcaa 
range, thtts indicating an apparent tendency towards 
uniformity (Fig* 4.4C) * 

Though in such analysis the ** repeated pattern wo\ild 
yield a low value of RN even th© pattern may appear 
dispersed •* (Getis, 1964), but in case of tinlform distri- 
bution th© method may be stiitable# In order to overcome 
this difficulty, measures of more than first order may 
be adopted (Barr et al. 1971 & Reddy 1973). In case of 
the study area the range of RR values varies from 1.122 









in Jalalabad block to 1.287 in Saurilch block (Table 4. Ill) 
indicating a clear tendency toxf^rds imiforjn pattern of 
village distribution. The variance (V) and the standard 
error (ly-rE) also corroborate this -pattern and confirm 
the finding. Thus on the basis of the RN value following 
three /categories of patrem may be Indent if ied in the 
region • 

4*4#1. Very lk:>w Regularity (1.1 to 1«;2) t 

This grotp includes seven development blocks 

(Jalalabad, KhnnauJ, Mohanatadabad, Chhibrareu. Haseran, 

5 

Barhpur and Talgram) incorporating <1895 kra. ) of the 
region *s area. The observed inter-village distance is a® 
low as 0.75 km. in Bart^ur, x«hile the village density 
per 100 km.^ cort^s to 43. The area, lying on the fertile 
land, is dens ly populated due to its rich cultural 
iDackground and well develoi^ means of transport and 
oommunication lines. 

4*4.2. Um Recmlarity ( > i.a) t 

It incorporates remaining seven blocks covering over 
S6% <2416 km.^) of the regions area. The observed inter 
village distance', here, varies from 0.83 (Kar^iganj) 
to 1.4 km. (Iftnarda) , while the nunber of villages per , 

100 km.^ -varies from 20 to S$. The area mostly covers 
■thole of the north and southern portion ' of the district. 
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nostly dominated by big sized villages* 

above analysis very well indicates that the 
trend of dispersion in FarroJchabad district is towards 
regularity because the enpirical varianceirmean ratio is 
always less than 1*00, i*e, the mean in every block 
is greater than the variance. It algo confirms that 
Dacey's 'Regular Poisson Probability' law holds more 
relevance in the region* The deviation index of nearest 
neighbour has also been tested by the use of normalised 
index of random disturbances whose intensity has been, 
measured by using following egaation (Dacey, 1962, PP* 
83-96) * 

Di » rA/(l*0747 //d) OR Di « xA/b 

Table 4. Ill clearly esdxiblts that the normalised 
index C^i) values with nominal difference, lie between 
0.523 and 0.598, Indicating an apparent tendency towards 
regular pattern and approving the earlier findings* 

4 *5 • SETTIEMEMT TOPES S 

Many attempts have been mP-d© by the scholars to 
classify settlements into different types on the basis 
of their size, slPpe, siting, and functions etc. The 
two broad types ihJcluSe (1) dispersed, cojiprising 
isolated farmsteads, and (li) nucleated, consisting ©f 



DISTRlBUTIOKf OF VILIAGE3 AMD 


3 1 « 
No, 

Block’s 

Areaj?^ 

Icjn.^ 

No .of 
villa 
ges 

No .of Den- Densii 
- Hamlet sity of 

of Haralei 

volla lOkm'^ 
ges/ 

100 km.^ 

1. 

K&lmganj 

366 

177 

309 

48 

8 

2* 

Nawabganj 

231 

90 

202 

39 

9 

3* 

ShamsalDad 

348 

175 

334 

SO 

10 

4. 

Rajepur 

342 

166 

336 

48 

lO 

5. 

Barlpijr 

159 

102 

263 

64 

16 

6. 

Moharam&dabad 

413 

122 

345 

29 

8 

7. 

Kamalganj ^ 

331 

185 

398 

56 

12 

8, 

Chhibrair&ti 

324 

132 

386 

41 

12 

9, 

lUalgrara 

287 

103 

286 

36 

10 

10. 

S atir ikh 

262 

96 

278 

37 

11 

11. 

Haseran 

212 

57 

230 

27 

11 

12,. 

Jalalabad 

212 

93 

269 

44 

13 

13, 

KannauJ 

286 

165 

335 

57 

12 

14, 

USmarda 

S36 

108 

578 

20 

11 


FarrtiMmbaa District 


4n% 1771 ^S49 41 


11 
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a ntatifoer of dwellings grouped together in the centre or 
at one part of the village • land* Singh (1975,, pp. 32-33) 
has suggested a scheme to classify settlement types of 
Varanasi district in Ganga plain on the basis of the 
number of villages (V^) , nijmber of hamlets (Hn) and 
occtpance units (OUh) • If the nimtoer of villages is 
eqpal to the ntariber of hamlets in an areal unit (adalat 
pandhayat), the settlement has been termed as '•ooirpact*# 
if less than half of the hamlet number, it is < dispersed*, 
and if more than half of the hamlets, it is* semi-compact* • 
There are 1771 inhabited villages with 4S49 J^mlets in 
yarrukhabad district (Table 4 •IV) • Using above method 
there could be lordly any. *nyay panchayat* in the district 
where the settlements could be termed as 'conpact*. Since 
field observations do not confirm such dispersal tendency 
ib the rural settlements^ the sdhterre has been modified, to 
suit the study area* Hence^the *nyay pancha3fats' with 
hamlet numbers less than two tisi^s^ four times and ei^t 
times than the village number^ ha-\^ been classified under 
conpact,, semi— contact and hamleted categories respectively 
(Fig* 4 •4A ) . 

4i5»l# Ccffinpact gettlements f 

The conpact settlements are found in as many as 
SI fadalat panahayats*' of yarruldiabad district* Occupying 
the narrow patches along the river banJcs and arotind the 
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old sites, these are spread over throughout the study 
area (i'ig. 4*4A) * the danger of floods, occurence of 
st-siips, defective drainage, and lac1< of suitable sites 
for village developiresht, are some of the typical features 
of such ar- -a . in ancient day^ defence neods has played 
a major role in the gro\i!th of such villages, ti^ich are 
now showing dispersal tendencies in view of new socio- 
economic conditions. 

4*5»2f Semi-Compact settlements * 

the qhara®terlstics of this intermediary form lie 
between compact and hamleted settlements. Such villages 
are invariably surroimded by two or three hamlets around 
the main village site* Major part of the study areo-# 
stretching oveis 92 *adalat panchnyats*, fall 'under this 
category (Fig* 4.4&)* Such villages are mostly confined 
to the densly populated central part and along the 
transport routes* Here the rapid rise cf population 
leading to e»3essive congestion in the old sites, return 
of peaceful conditions, fiscal reforms, economio development, 
spreading of transport and communication lines etc* have 
been the main factors encouraging the dispersal tendencies 
in recent years (plate no *28)* At times haialets, 
consisting of people ®£ different castes and communities — 
^ChamrautiJ ’Pasiyan*, >Ahiran*, »Teliyan^, »lhalcuran» 
♦Babhanan'*, and •■Tft&Iean'* etc*, l^v© been developed in 
olden days to fulfil the functional needs under the old 
' jajnani’ system* 
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4 *5. 3* Hamleted Settlements t 

Such settlements are distinguished by the presence 
of a main village site^.alongwith four or more hamlets 
aroiind it, ’’in these loosely connected settleitents , a 
street pattern is generally lacking and the straggling 
residences are separated by Intervening cultivated fields’* 
(James, 1932, pp. 225-234)* In the study area a maximum 
of 10 haral-ets are found in Pura Rai 'nyay-panchayat' , followed 
by 9 each in Rampur Man jhila and Umran ' nyay~panchayats * • 

Spreading over 25 ’ nyay-panchayats ‘ , such settlements , 
are very common in southern part of the district (Pig. 4*4A). 
Here the construction of lirwa distributary of Lower Ganga 
canal, roads and transport net work, and ‘ptirwa basana’ 
activities of erstwhile ♦ zemindars*# caste system and the 
presence of usar lands, have lied to the formation of hamlets 
around the villages * Many caste Hindu, agricultural (Kurmi, 
Kbris, Muraos# etc), business commimities (Banias, 16110, etc.) 
and service castas (Nais, Dhobis, Lobars, Julahas, etds) 
have also formed new hamliets near to the field or road sides 
in response to the new socio-economic conditions (Tiwari, 1979, 
p. 199) . 

4*5 .4. Dispersed settlements t 

Except some isolated seasonal huts in the flood 
prone area of Kaimganj tahsil, true dispersed settlements 
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are no where seen In the district. a?hes© teRporary huts 
are constructed after rainy season to grow rabi crops and 
summer vegetables (including melons) in Khadar track of 
the Ganga river (Plate Ho .2) * 

Figure 4 .40 shows the relationship between the 
theoretical spacing (D) and density of hamlets per IQ ‘ka? 

(d) , esdiibiting the distributional pattern of hamelts 
in the region* It 4s evident from the figure that there 
is inverse relationship between spacing and density which 
may be utilised for classifying rural settlement types* 

I In general hamleted settlements and high density of hamlets | 

/ 

/ semi-coispaat settlements by moderate spacing and medittm 
/ density and compact settlements by high spacing and low 
! density (Fig* 4 *41))* 
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• CHAPTER 5 

MORPHOLOGlca.L SIRUCTtJRE Qg RVRhL SET!gIEMEMaB 

Hoipbology* wliich is prin^rily concerned with the 
layout, plan, street pattern and internal strixitiaire of 
settleinents,^ is an inportant aspect of modern settlenant 
studies# It not only views Inhabited part of the village 
in respect of physical space bufc analyses its various 
conponents in terms of socio-^condmic space which determines 
the functional characteristics of settlements* Hence 
morphological structure not only determines the economic 
viability of the settlements but eacamlnes its prospect 
for responding to new socio-economic changes in the light 
of rtaral transCormation and development# In the present 
chapter an attempt has been made to examine the morpho- 
logical conponents of rural settlements » such as field 
sizes and field patterns, villageHEarm distance, land 
ownership and iand-taae pattern, socio-spatial structure 
and shape characteristics of villages in the study area, 
so as to suggest suitable guidelines for accelerating 
the pace of rural development* 

5*1* MORgHOLQQIGAI. COMPOMSiraS OF OHS VXLIAGa 

A village ii»y be defined as the smallest revenue- 
^(UKi-adroinistrative unit Osauza) having a main habitation 
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site surrotinded by one or more hamlets all aroiind* It 
generally consists of fonr different parts (Pig, B.IA’*) 
as follows (Doxiadis, 1968, p*24) i <i) Horaogeneoiis part, 

; consisting of fields# pasttire lands# groves etc,# was 
j earlier, covered thick forests or pastiire lands. The 
fields nearer to the inhabited site are rich in it^ntares 
I (called Gaxihian) and grow more than two crops while those 
located on the periphery of the village (called ’Palav * # 
j Manjha# Don^t# Bhnr#©tc,) are less fertile growing only 
■ ViOne crop In a year (Pig, 5*1 B and C), 

(ii) Circulatory part# consisting of roads# streets# 
lanes etc, play vital role in connecting the row of 
dwellings and fields ^ These are also the links between 
different villages or rural and urban areas, 

(Hi) Central part# >hich is the nucleus of the 
built«tp area, includes clusters of flcuahcha* or "pucka* 
houses. In large villages built-i:$> area generally 
consists of a tnain village and one or more Jmmlets 
within the territorial limit of the village. The original 
and the main inhabited site Is called *Khas ga©n*, while 
the subordinate cluster of houses are known as "purwa*, 
*pura»# ‘patti*# or "tola* etc* and are generally named 
after the dominant .castes residing therein* 
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(iv) Special part, coitprises of temple, school 
and nanchayatghar etc* It generally occupies the space 
•within the inhabited ares or atthe outer limit of the 
village territory* Soxnetiroes these are huilt in the 
intervening space lying between the two clusters of 
houses* 


5*1.1* Intra village Spacing t 

The intra-village space denotes distance between 
the residential site and the field, which are the two 
main components of a village* The built-up site and the 
farms in a village are conpleraentory to each other, 
whereas the economic as wsll as socio-cultural activities 
are performed in the built-up area, the actual economy 
is derived from the fields* The lanes and roads connect 
these two toportant parts with each other* Hence, the 
study of the distance of the fidirm from the built-up 
area, the ownership of the land, the size and patterns of 
the fields and the socio-spatial structure are very 
important parts of intra-village spacing. 

(a) Village-farm distance i 

Various factors li3ce security, socio-cultijral 
needs encourage people to live in groups and clustears in 
compact settlements* But for his economy and livelihood 
he has to depend upon his fields and, hence, has to pay 
daily visits to ana from there. In many cases the 
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Inhabited site is located in the corner of the village, 
instead of in its centre* So a farmer has to spent a 
lot of time and energy in reaching to his farm- Prior ■ 
to the enforcej}®nt of the consolidation of land Holding 
Act by U.P. Govt* (1953), a farmer owned a mjrriber of small 
plots in different parts of the village, rpoii vrhich 
agrlcultijral activities vjere time consviminy and nn-economical* 
The law of Inheritance, providing divisions of landed 
property of a father into his sons, made the fields to go 
smaller and smaller* Also a farmer generally owns plots 
in a nvmiber of nelghboinrlng villages upon td:iich the farmirg 
activities are difficult to be performed* Hence the 
consolidation of holdings Act gave them much relief whereby 
not only sitall scattered plots were consolidated Into by 
plots (Chaks) b\Lt lands owned in the neighbouring villages 
were brought nearer to their homes* But there are certain 
loopholes in the Act w^bich are to be plugged to make 
scheme more effective and acceptable to the villagers* 

Marof fanners have built sitall farm houses in their respective 
plots to keep cattle, farm machineries and pimping set 
etc* and a new tendency of dispersion away from the congested 
old site is wail marked* Though the farmer still remains 
attached to his old home for fooding', stiwring grains and 
carrying on sOGio»*eoonoiaio activities but days are not far 
off ’wiien owing to the mounting pressure 9£ population and 
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lack of for hems® cahstrcctlon, he -will 

pBmmmntl^ mom to his farm hemse • 

Sii^o© tho distance between the f .jrm and the inhabited 
site d®terr«lnes the operational cost of the fields and 
socio«^c»iao»ttio cMveioproent of tl^ vlllacjes# varlons methods 
haw been suggested by the scholars to calctilat© village*" 
farm distance* One of sttch sahosi©® is baaed on the following 
assiMptions * 

i) that th® size of all the villages in a block 
is oc^Xf, 

ii) that ©ntlr© popxslation of the village lives in a 
single Inhabltcsd area# snitated in the centre of 
th© village^ 

iii) village land has a circtslar or hexagonal 

shape ^ 

iv> that th® villagers have all their plot® within 
territorial limit of the village^ ai^ 
v) that every plot of a village is accessible 
in a .csrow flight fasMcn* 
mim following formula*' the village farm 

* Vf « 0*S373 

vtoere# Tf indicates th® awrago vlHa^^ far® distance^ 

A Indicates tim areal Unit# mm ' 
n inaicatas the ntasber of villages# 
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Table 5 ml . 

VILIA<3E«“FARM DISmKlGE 


Block 

Area 

km^ 

Ntjiriber V (km) 

vmages 

Jt 

V 

n^tares 

saimganj 

366 

177 

0*773 

772.6 

Jja-wabganj 

231 

90 

0.861 

860.8 

Shamsabad 

348 

175 

0*758 

757.7 

Rajap-ur 

342 

166 

0.771 

771.2 

Barl^jur 

159 

102 

0.671 

670.8 

MohsmETtadabad 

413 

122 

0.989 

988.6 

K&raalganj 

331 

185 

0.719 

718.7 

Gbhibraimu 

324 

132 

0.842 

841.8 

Talgram 

287 

103 

0.897 

896.9 

Satirdkh 

262 

96 

0.888 

887.6 

Haseran 

212 

57 

1.036 

1036 .2 

Jalalabad 

212 

93 

0*811 

811,2 

Kannauj 

288 

16S 

0.708 

707.7 

Bmarda 

536 

108 

1.197 

1196.9 

District 

tarrukhabad 

4311 

1771 

0.838 

838.3 
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distance in Farrufehabad district comes to about 838.3 
metres^ varying froa 670*8 inatres in Barhpur block to 
1196*9 metres in tJmard'a (Table 5*1 and Fig* 5*2ft.). Based 
on these Vf values the region n^y be classified under 
following siab categories* 

1* Very low Distance ( <:1^700 metres)* 

Only Barhptir block falls in this category where 

Vf distance falls down to 670.8 metres* block has 

2 

102 villages# spreading over l59 km area. It has the 
highest density of population and villagejs (64 villages 
per 100 km^ of area) and lowest spacing (1*34 km.) owing 
to its proximity to the district head< 3 uarters and fertile 
lands of the Gangs Khadar# whi<di play significant role in 
reducing the Vf distance* 

2* Low Distance (700-800 metres) * 

Five blocks namely# s^nnauj (707*7 m) # k^malganj 
(718.7 ra)# smrnsabad (757*7m)# Rajepur (771*2 m) and 
kalmgani (772*6 m) , fall in this categoary. Housing 868 
villages in a total area ©f 16515 kra*^ (village density 
varying from 57 to 48 villages per 100 km^ and village 
spacing farom 1*42 km. to 1*57 km.)# all these blocks 
lie along the bank of the oanga where apaart from its 
fertile soil the well developed means of transport and 
cowmunicmtion have led to the vigorous growth of settlei«nts 
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and conse<jaenfc lowsring of the village -farm distance* 

3* Meditra Distance (800-900 metres) s 

This category inclxides five development blocks^ 
namely Jalalabad (811*2 m)* Chhibraite.u (841*8 m) < Kamfeganj 
(860*8) , Sa-urikii, (887*6 m) and Talgram (896*9 m) . This 
area is traversed by G*T. road and a nnniber of new roads, 
which have played a significant role in the development 
of settlements* The region hotases 5 14 villages in an area 
of 1316 km*^, giving a moderate village density (36-44 
villages per 100 km.^) and spacing (l*62 3tei« to 1*79 km.)* 

Many of these occtipy old sites developed during medieval 
times, along the carvan routes and ©Id seats of administration 

4. High Distance (900-1000 metres) » 

Only^ne block Mohammdabad (988*6), falls in 
this grotp which houses 122 villages in an area of 413 km*^ 
giving low village density (29 villages/loo Iog*^) and high 
spacing (1*98 km.) • Here the sandy nature ©f soil and lack 
of irrigation facilities have given rise to low density 
of population and villagesleadlng to high Vf values* 

5* Very High Distance ( > 1000 metres) s 

A total nuitiber of 273 villages, ^reading over 
824 km*® of areailn two soutSiern bleaks of the region* 

Haseran and omarda, fall under th»& category (Table 5*1)* 

The region is characterised by low village density (20-27 
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villages/lOO kra*^),and high spacing (2 .07-2 *3 9 fan). Here 
the lack of, transport facilities, infertile soil and 
defective drainage lead to low village density and consequent 
high value of Vf distance. 

Since above figures fail to give the correct picture 
of the actual village^farm distance owing to different 
shape and size of the village lands and the location of 
residential sites therein, the author has selected six 
sanple villages j from different partsof the study area to 
measure the village-.-farm distances using only the last 
assuir^ption, i.e., crow-flight accessibility (vide Table 
5. II). 


TABZE 5. II 

Village Farm Distance in some 
Sample Villages 


SI. 

No. 

Villages 

Distance 

in Metres 

Longest 

Average 

1. 

Aligarh 

603*5 

377.2 

2. 

Gangloo Paramnagar 1181.9 

741.8 

3# 

Khaijp'ur 

779.5 

572.1 

4 . 

HeJ^ur LK^asth 

603.5 

339.5 

S. 

Saral paulat 

1207.0 

548.2 

6* 

TiuDcI^gpur 

427.5 

3S2.0 
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The village Gangloo Paramnagar# in Shamsabad bloch, 
has two inhabited sites ~ Ganglaoo and Paramnagar (Pig 5.3A^'* 
The former is the n»±n and older site, situated in the 
centre of” the village while the latter exists in extreme 
north, along the border of the village. The average 
village-farm distance is calcxilated as 741 .8 metres while 
the far most fields in the north lie at a distance 
1181.9 metres away from the main village# Ganglaoo. But 
same are within stone throwing distance fretra Pararanagar 
hamlet. The village Khanptar# in block# has a 

rectangular shape (Fig, 5.4A} and except some emerging 
hamlets the majority of people live in a single inhabited 
area# in the east central part of the village. There is 
not much fiifferenoe between average (572.1 metres) and the 
longest Vf distances (779 .5 metres) due to rectangular 
shape of the village and central location of the inhabited 
site* The village Sarai oaulat, in Talgram block# has an 
east-west elongated shape (Fig. 5 *43). The settled area 
is located along the G.T.road# in northern part of the 
village, which falls far away from the cultivated fields 
in the south-east or south-west. The longest Vf distance 
has been measured as 1207 metres against an average distance 
Of 548*2 metres only* 

Table 5 *IX clearly indicates , that village^fam 
distance varies from village 'to village. Such villages 
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which have irregular shape, large sise and several buil‘b"i^p 
sites exhibit greater anoimlies in Vf val\ies. Such variations 
are well marked on world-vKlde sc®le, e*g* ^'inland l-ll km., 
China 0.6 ]®i. (Buck, 1937, p.l83) Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland 0.3-1 km. (Dovring, 1965, p.4l). Khan, in 

his study of West Punjab OPakistan) holdings, has observed 
that the operational cost of holdings for every 500 m# 
of distance from the bulltxp area would increase by 5.3% 
for ploughing, 20-25% for manures and fertilisers and 15-32% 
for transporting crops (Khan, 1955, p.S). Hence efforts 
should be made mder the consolidation scheme to allot 
plots, as far as practicable, nearer to the residential 
sites or farn®rs should he encouraged to bu&ld new fajrm- 
houses in their respective plots to save additiojs^l cost 
of transporting ’battle, faaan implements, manxires, seeds 
and crops to and from fields. 

(b) Field Sizes and Patterns i 

Field sijses and patterns are very important in 
rural settlement studies, because these not only throw 
light on current land use practices, cropping pattern, land 
tenure, soil fertility, soil types, population pressure, 
climate and physiograp'^lc 'conditions but may help in 
reconstrijcting the whole settlement history of the region 
(!riwarl, 1984, p*95)« In the study area the evolution of 
the preseaife fl«l4 patterns and field s4®es dates back to 
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Medieval period 'odien Rajput sdttlers colonised the region 
after clearing the forest tracts and distributing plots 
to each family on the basis of individml contribution* 

Men in power and nearer to the clan chief occtpied larger 
plots and fertile lands near the built tp site, ^ile 
others ware allotted snell infertile tracts on the 
periphery of the village ♦ Ihis malpractice continued 
in Rajput and Muslim period when the caste and the loyally 
to the rxiler were the n©in criteria for the possession 
of lands <1 Britishers also selected loyal and tpper class 
people as * 25 amlndar 3 * and made them owner of the land, on 
the contract of a regular payment of,,, land revenue* After 
independence, the ‘zamindarl* was abolished mahing the 
tenants sole owners ofr.the land* Still higher castes 
retain bigger size of good lands w^iile low castes are 
depri^^^ed of such benefits* 

In the beginning, the fields were ooisparatively 
bigger and of squared shape, which later on changed into 
rectangular and small sizes due t© growth of peculation 
and division ®£ family property. Even the consolidation 
scheme has not been able to yield much benefit owing 
to the farmers* choice for retaining plots in all t:^es 
of lands (Gauhan/manjha/multi carcpped/single cropped, 
irrigated/dry, rabi/Rharif etc) so as to grow all t^es 
of crops and also to ensure some crop production during 
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bad, weather. A rdport from Ttirlqpijr village indicates, 
that there were only 72 field plots in 1900 which increased 
to 106 in 1956 dne to increase of population and division 
of family property. Similarly Khanptir village had 435 
field plots in 1941 which were reduced to 310 by 1962 
after consolidation. In order to restrict the divisions 
of the 'Chaks* arrangement have been made under new 
consolidation scheme to constitute big plots of 20 to 
25 acres and allot individual *Chak^3* therein. A farmer 
has now been restricted to sell ©r transfer any part of 
his*chak* so as to avoid fragmentation of field plots. 

Bnt the law still has nieraisrous loopholes ’thereby frag* 
mentation of ^Clmks* is still going on xjnchecked. 

Figures j5*3 A & B show the field pattern in two 
villages of st-udy area. Itedpur Far.-aran <1981^ pp«57l), 
a village along the Raraganga river in RajepuT block, has 
not yet been brought under the consolidation scheme. The 
field plots of the village have irregular shapes, though 
majority of them have strip pattern due to the inpact 
of the river environs. Such narrow plots running 
several metres perpendicular to the river bank are the 
typical features of the Gang® Khadar lands. 

The village canglaoo |»aramnagar (1981, p.687) in 
Shamsabad block. Is situated along Ralmganj-FarlniJshabad 
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road* Its doiible inhabited area, presence of railway line 
and FarrtiKhcibad branch of liower Ganga canal have protomd 
irrpaet in affecting the pattern of the field plots* Prior 
to consolidation the fields, (442) tsere snmller in size and 
long strip type,^ but consolidation has converted them into 
(227) ’Ghaks* of mostly rectangular shape. Fields are 
comparatively smaller in size near the inhabited site tdiere 
the ,soil is raore fertile * The *Cha3cs ' have been so arrar^ed 
that every field should get the canal water for irrigation* 
The large ♦Chaks* are mostly gardens belonging to the 
erstwhile family of Na^vabs of Shameabad* Similarly pasture 
lands are situated near the Ahir dominated (over 9ff/e) site 
of the village* 

(c) land Ownership and landuse Patterns t 

Landovniership is an yardstick to assess economic 
and social status of a perscai inecrural areas* St also 
determines the size of the land^ holdings* field patterns* 
crqp land use andcrepping intensity in a, village* Samples”^ 
studies have shown that high castes like Rajputs* Brahmans^ 
Khyasths* Saiyeds and IPathans* most of ^diom have been 
descendents of old * aamindars* and 'taluqdars*# have a lion*s 
share o ver the village land. Their field plots are biggec 
in size and they occupy the best crop land of the village* 
Middle Grates like Ahirs, Khchhis* Kunais* lodhs* Kisans 
etc* ar© gradually increasing their land holdings d\ae to 



their toil and strenuous labour and extravagant habits 
of high castes in jrecont years, low castes lihe Charoars^ 
Fasis# Dhaniiks, Banjaras^etc*, are mostly landless 
labourers and own a very negli^fltole portion of village 
land. 


(i) KHanpttr Village t 

Village Khanpur (1981 pop* 1801), in Barhpur 
bloch (Fig* S*4A.), was formerly \inder the *aamindarl’ 
possession of Nawab of Shamsabad* Early Rajput settlers 
defied the payment of revenue to the Nawab and hence were 
forced to leave the village by the help of a Katiyar family 
from Barhpur* The village was given as a gift to thi® 
Katiyar family, which still owns 5o?6 of the village land* 
Katiyar also brought sevlce ^caste^ liloe Kachhl , Kisan, 
Dhanxflc, Dhobi, ‘!Peli, isiai and Barhal etc*, to carry on 
different services under i system# 

Table 5*111 shows the distribution of different 
castes and land ownership in the village* It is surprising 
that Katiyars covering only 18.<^ of the village population 
occupy 50*2% of its cropped land* On the contrary DJmnuhs 
with 11 -e% Of village population are landless labourers* 

The position of the highest ranking cas^ In 

population (22*6%) is no less better #xo own only 2*2% 
of the agricultural land* There are only two other castes 
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Kacbhi (2.0*2%) and Kisan (9*2%) wlw bold a reasonable 
part of cultivated land (Kacbhis 21% and Kisans 14*1%) 

Other service castes like Dhobi, Mehtar, ^eli, Wai and 
Barhai etcf own less than one percent of agricult\iral land 
ip the village* On the contrary some Brahiian, Rajput and 
Bania families from neighbouring villages still retain 
8*6% of the, village land*. .Though per capita share of land 
is maximum in case of Katiyars (0*31 acres)# followed by 
id;sah(0*17)> Kachhls (0*12), Muslims (0»l) Barhai (0*095), 
etc*, the per acre population pres sure , is acute in case of 
Dhobis (880), followed by Sfehtar (207), Chaimr (92), Teli 
(40) etc* 

Figure, 5 .4A shows that the field plots of FS.tiyars 
are comparatively bigger in size with square or rectangular 
pattern* They "occupy "^he most fertile soil and *1^© use 
of private terigation facilities (pi:^ing sets ©ta*|? have 
enabled them* to cultivate as many as 3 crops in a year* 

%e field plots of iShcchis are confined to northern part 
of the village (except some small fields in southern part) • 
Thou#i the credit of having the 'biggest plot goes to a 
iCisan‘j:faraily of the village but their plot sizes are 
comparatively smaller, scattered din west and south-iirestern 
parts of the village * 

(li) sarai paulat Village # 

Sarai Danlat (1981 popil3©5)V an inhabited 
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site along the G*T,Road in Talgram bloak (Fig* S*4B), also 
esdiibits similar disparities in the distribution of village 
land* Kachhis (also called Kushwahas) , the leading caste 
(4^ population)^ hold 63 % of the village agricultural 
land vfliile Muslims (I9j6 population ) , accounting next to 
them in population, possess only 3% of such land* Banias 
and Brahmans, idio constitute 4% of the villagd pdpulation 
retain IO 54 of its agriciiltiural land|. Remaining castes 
111® Kahar, Kuirihar, Dhobi, Teli and C^aroar etc*, consti~ 
tuting over 2&A of village population, collectinaly own 
only 16% land* . Here per capita proportion of land is very 
small vhile per acre population pressure is acute* Most 
of them are landless agrlctaltural labourers earning their 
livelihood by the paltry wages given to them in lieu of 
their hard wor)^* 

<d) Sooio-Snatial structure 1 

The study of the saitple villages very well 
indicate that the internal struotuare of the hulltup area 
is very much affected by the social conditions especially 
the caste system* Higher c^tes like Brahmans, Rajptibs, 
Kayasths, Rathans, etc*, who owi major portion of the 
village land, generally ocjctpy the best part of the 
irasabited site and live In large pretentious houses with 
big courtyard,, wide, verandahs, separate room for each 
young female, fbaithaka* for guests and. cattleshe^,®tc* 
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faiddl® castes li3c© Ahixo, Loahs# Kisaiis, i-acWMs, K*iiS»rs# 
miSt etc* generally jcesid© in wieditim siaed dwellings jKar 
tte liifh castes CS^lat® On tte contrary mutoncJiafeles# 

lite Ciaaisgasw, otennkst PasSst Ifelifcars^ etc*# IXm at soia© 
distance frean the high cast#s in ^faall om-rooa heroes 
at times shared by the entire ana the cattle as 

wll* Xn large villages castps-feasea hamlets ernerge# e*g* 
Chamranti# Ahiraa, Fasiy3ii#etc* Xties© three orgam of 
village social system f lanctlcrod as single nnit ender 
erstwhile 'Jaimani’ system* Thongh the linIsB of this 
chain are gradmlly loosening in recent years due to 
spread of education and ww socio-ecomaaic refewems# they 
still Play a significant role in rural ftscMSticnal system 
and rural development* K*H»Singh <1972} tms very iwsll 
high lighted th'is functional i^tar- di^endenc©. of village 
<xmmmXtieB thror^h his ^ , r®liglo*fitual and secular 
dominaiiG^ models (Fig* 5 *20}* 

1* fteliaicHRitiial Hodel i 

Hindu social structure# based on the caste 
^fst«na# helps in' maximising social distance tsetwsen 
touchah»le» and the wtouctebles owing to scelc^gritual 
notions like prarity* pollution# untouiChabili%# ®te* 

Xt fenw a Brsthman'-irifeo contteinis ifberein other 

castes occupy different niches (ffigr# S*2 depending 
ti^n their social status* XbiS' leads to th® developmsnt 
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Of twin set^lenisnts of caste Hindm and tmtouchables wlio 
are' separated from each other more hy social space than any 
physical spaceAiarriert Brahmans being the priestly caste 
and perfoiaiers of rituals and ceremonies are found in almost 
every village and so is the case with tlie tintouchables tdio 
sttpply bulk of the labour force to carry on agricultural 
activities* In early days Brahmans were given rent feee 
land in the best part of the village while low castes 
like Chamars^ Dhanuk, Basis ^etc*, were kept on the . periphery 
or in separate hamlets* outside the village (Pig* 5.2 B). 

. A stud]^ of sample villages shows that such inhabited sites 
are inwsrriably separated by village groves# fieldS|, tanks 
etc* on the direction less conducive for wind movement# 
for even air gets ^polluted by coming in c ontact with 
Shiidra^s body* 

2* Secular Dominance Model i 

In contrast to the religio-ritual model of 
distance maxlmia®.tlon the secular dominance model brings 
the caste Hindus and untouchables closer to eadh other and 
compels them to function as coitplementary Unit under old 
•jajraani* systejji (3fig* 5*2C2)« /Endless for their 
/■agricultural work "and low csastes for earning their liveli- 
'' hood iPd to depend ijpon each other so as to reduce the 
■ ^ social distance between each other*' Ihere are numerous 
e3?aHples where Ea jputs,. Brahmans and Muslim land lords 
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invited many low castes from neigtlbouring villages and 
granted them siibsidies to settle in their respective village 
for providing varloxis services to the land lord* 

With the spread of education and new socio-economic 
reforms the age old notions are fast disappearing* While 
lower castes have been given government grants, loans, 
subsidies, etc* (Plate no* 22), to make themselves free 
from the ciiutches of the high castes and money lenders and 
also to stand on their own feet, the IJlgh castes, unable 
to pay the rising cost of human labour, are switching over 
to pumping sets, tractors, threshers snd other labour- 
saving farm machineries* A new rivalacy between different 
caste grot;ps has star^ced in vhich each caste is trying 
to oonpls'fce other to ac^suis^e rightful place in the 
village *s socio-economic hierarchy* 

3 » Case studies s 

In the f ollowlng lines an. attempt has been jiaade 
to throw (thi^ light on these aspects of rural social structure 
on the basis of sattple study of selected villages* 

(1) Shatasa village (1981 pop t 2fi>57) * 

This multi-caste village, in KawabganJ block 
(Pig. 5*5), was ocoupied by the BHAES in ancient days* 

During the time of the King of Khor (about 800 years ago) 
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tlie Kurrais were ■fcro'^lefi and massacred by Rajputs 
in Ganglai village (near Sharasabad) Bban Kurifii took 
shelter at an uninhabited 'Kherha* before spreading over 
to two p'ieces of land called ‘Chavirhapar* and ^Mani 
Ranput** later on^dTiring ’Shahi period Harihar Das 
Kurinl got hold of the land and named it *Abdul Wahid 
Pur** In 1842 the village 'was divided iaato two parts 
known as Mohal Bhatasa Harlal and Mohal; Bhatasa Bhajan^ 
coitprising of Ih and X2h 'biswas* respectively* ^Ehes® 
two /mo ha is' of Bhatasa are thickly p«^ulated and are 
under control of the descendents of two Kurmi brothers-* 
Harhar Das and Harhar Das. Today Kurmi constitute 18*4% 
of the total population of the village (Table StlV) 
but own about of its cultivated land* ^ey also 
occwif best residential site of the village and live 
in conparatively bigger houses* Other castes, which 
live near the Kurmi daellings# include Kayasth/® ( 1 * 896 ), 
Bralmoans (2*2) and Nai (2*0), while Kahars (2*0), KuHOiars 
<4.8), Bhxarjis (8*8), i^khlrs (3*4), Tells (3*3), Dhanuks 
(0*5), Malls (0*3), Kaohhis <1.5), Ghamars (16.9) and 
Muslims (7*3) live on the periphery or in Isolated 
hamlets outside the main .'village* 50he barren land, at 
a distance of about 2 km* in north has been given t© 
Gadariyas (9*406) for building their settlements* All 
thifse castes acted as single ftinctianal mit unSer old 
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TABIE 5. IV 


CASTE 

STRUCTURE IN VILLAGE BHATASA. 

1986 


Caste 

No -of 
Families 

Population 

% of 

Population 

Ahir 

11 

91 

3.4 

B arbai 

6 

45 

1.7 

Banjara 

4 

21 

0.7 

Bhtirji 

33 

237 

8.8 

Brahman 

11 

59 

2.2 

Chamar 

74 

455 

16.9 

c^jicb 

7 

62 

2.5 

Darzi 

1 

16 

0.6 

Dhanuk 

26 

69 

2.5 

Dhobi 

7 

40 

1.5 

Faqir 

7 

50 

1.8 

Gadariya 

■’ 32 

253 

9.4 

Kachhi 

8 

39 

1.5 

Kahar 

7 

54 

2.0 

Kayasth 

7 

50 

1.8 

Kaitthax 

21 

131 

4.8 

Ktiirmi 

76 

496 

18.4 

Mali 

1 

8 

0.3 

Manihar 

13 

111 

4.1 

Mehtar 

6 

19 

0.7 

Wahaf 

23 

207 

7.7 

Kal 

10 

54 

2.0 

Mat 

3 

21 

0.7 

Rajput 

3 

21 

0.7 

Teli 

14 

89 

3.3 

Total 

411 

2698 

100.0 
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aystem, even thongh -theY remained socially 
segregated from each other. In beginning there "was 
sufficient gap bet-waen imin inhabited area, occti>ied by 
Utoper castes and the hoiases of lower castes. Bat due 
to the growth of population this gap is now gradually 
shrinking. Inspite of this at no place the house of an 
upper class family has the common wall with that of a 
scheduled caste. These untouchables are still not allowed 
to sit on the cot at par with the upper class people • 

They are still dependent on big landowners for earning their 
livelihood and iii the absence of self sufficiency and 
economic power they are yet to regain an honourable place 
in village social hierarchy. 

(ii) Kabd.er Pur village (1901 pop* 1948) * 

K^bcerpur village formerly the hamlet of 
Saurikh. The village was initially settled by the Muslims 
who were driven out by the local Rajputs during the late 
13th century* They killed their chief Saiyed Khondu# and 
his wife Mrs. 2 ahoor-un-Ki®a Begum fled away to her parents 
house at Aligsrh. Her son lad Mohammad* aided by local 
Brahmansf aregaiaed ttm possession of Saurikh and 82 
neighbouring villages* 

* His period is confirmed by the *Shajra*', >tere in he 
was shown as the 20th descendant of the lOth Imam 
Ali Naqi (254 AJi.;, after whom his descendents ar® 
called *Jfe.qvl'. 
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SOCIO-SPATIAL STRUCTURE 
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The goveninent records inention that in the late 18th 
centtiry one Sal^d Kabeer of Sanrikh, who was the descendant 
of Saiyed lad Mohaimad, fotinded i^heerpnr. He invited 
Ghamars from nearby village to work in the fields and settle 
at a distance of about 3 1«m. ncarth of the itain site in a 
separate hamlet* Later Saiyed Raa of Saurikh* another 
desrcendent of Saiyed lad Mohammad, settled near the sit© 
occx^ied by the Chanars and nai ed it Raspiur (now Ba japur) 
which is now a hamlet of l^eerpiir (Fig. 5*6). During the 
co\irse of tina other service cagtes were also Invited to 
settle in the village# Figure S 416 clearly shows that there 
is still a wide gap between the settlements built by the 
land lords and the service csastes specially tmtouchables 
like Chamar^ Mehtar etc* Though the physical distance has 
been gradtaally narrowed down due to increase in population 
and consequent growth of new dwellings in recent years 
but the social segregation still persists in one form &c 
otheaf* 


(iii) sarai Sunder Village (1981 iaopf484 ) * 

^hls Brahman dcaninated (68% of total pop) 
village# in CJ hibramau block# consists of two Inhabited 
sites exhibiting a typical exanple of caste based spatial 
structure (Fig 5#7A). It Is stated* that in early 14 th 
centtiry, a Rajput Beesgotri Raja Sumer Singh#^ drove 


A note of 1869 from District Records Room, Fatehgarh# 
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out the ‘samindar* Rajpubs of this village visited , Singhi' 
Raitput to take holy bath in the Ganga. After performing 
the 'Shivagotra' he granted the village land to 175 Brahmans 
whose descendants, numbering 330, still oGat:ipy the main 
inhabited site of the village along the G*T* road* 

Figure 5*7A shows that earlier there were tsro Ahir 
families residing near the Brahmans* But they migrated to 
Kannauj after selling their property to Brahmans* Kow 
Brahmans control 9&A of thd village land leaving only 2% 
for a Nai family^ 

Some Gadari^^s (Plate No *6) from the adjoining village 
were invited to settle in the late 19th century* But bding 
a low caste they were not allowed to settle near the 
Brahman houses*' They bdilt their hcanes in Jaisi-Nagla, 
about 2 km* north of the main site* This direction was 
well chosen to avoid air pollution because wind rarely 
blows from the north in this area* Similar discrimination 
is also seen in Nai and Dhantik settlements * Both of them 
migrated from Akbar -ur in 1940 'siiile Nai, being a touchable 
caste and coordinator of Brahn^ns in perfoanning religious 
rituals, was allowed to settle in the main village, the 
latter had to go to *raist Nagla, situated in the north 
(Fig* S*7A2)* Plmmiks, being the scheduled caste, made 
their house on the outer part of the Ifegla and do not mix 
freely even with Gadariyas* 
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(iv) Sifcihan Fur village (1981 t>op< 1186) t 

Village Stabhanptar# in Kaimganj block, -was 
formerly called as Bharatptir "wiiich ■was a hamlet of 
Jhabb'up'ur* It was originally inhabited by Banias, Sonars, 
Kachhis, Telia and Charoars* It is said that abo#: 250 
years ago, one Stbhan lOhan of Snni Khel (Snni Tribe) 
migrated to India with his family from Tera in Afghanistan* 
He was permitted by Mohamirad Khan Bangash, the Kawab of 
yarrukhabad, to btiild his colonies in this village ■which 
lie on the outskirts of Kaimganj tovnn* This annoyed 
Thakur Jhabbu Singh, the ’j^mindar* of the area* As a 
result of which initial colonies built by the new settlers 
■were destroyed many times, in the nights. Once Pathans 
got hold of one person from the Invading party and burled 
him alive in the wall. As a result of it hostility 
ceased and Pathans got full control of the village land* 
This p art of the fort wall is still known as ghost corner 
and is worshipped by many people. 

Another tribe of Pathans (Miri Khel) migrated to 
th© village and settled in the west of the village pond 
(Pig. 5.7 E). They built their colonies at a reasonable 
distance from the early settlers as ©■very Pathan tribe 
regards Itself superior to -other* In the TOantiine, unable 
to adjust in the changing "eulturo-, Banias and Sonars left 
the village to settle in Kaimganj town* But Khchhis, 
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Chanars and Telis# socially baclcward people, could not 
dare to leave the place. !Ehre@ Teli families even accepted 
Islam religion* Dlsnulcs and Chiks cam© in later periods 
and settled near other Hindu castes while JKits preferred 
to occupy th© vacant land lying between two Pathan tribal 
settlemets • 

S.2 SHAI^. AMALYSXS * 

fne territorial limit of a village forms part of a 
•Geograpgical space* or ’fooianded Space* within which its 
inhabitants live and perform their various duties. Th© 
shape of this area very well affects the economic life, 
functional efficiency arid transport cost of thd villages* 
Various atterrpts have been made hy the settl^ent geographers 
to study th© form and structure of the village but th© new 
quantitative techniques have provided them additional 
tools to measure it precisely and suggest the method caf 
transformation for village shapes for balanced regional 
development* Here On attempt has been made to study 
the shapes of the villages in the study area, both by 
qualitative as well as quantitative methods for suggesting 
guide lines for shape transformation keeping in mind the 
development needs of the area* 
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Qualitative Approach t 

The at\3dy of village shapes has not been new in the 
field of Geography* It began with Meit 2 en*s classic ‘work 
in 1895 viiich initiated the scientific analysis of village 
shapes in the field of settlement Geography* His ideas 
were follovjed by Hall (1931), Denemgeon (l933) and several 
other scholars* In India Singh (1955) initiated such 
studies thiough his description of layout of the villages 
in Middle oanga Valley* Since then many attej#t3 have 
been made to study the layout and patterning of villages 
in different socio-economic environs* On the basig of 
these studies following broad patternsmay be identified 
in the villages of the study area (Pig* 5*8)« 

(a) Rectangular or Somire Pattern s 

Rectangular or square pattern is very common in 
the villages of study area* it has closer affinity 
■with the system of land measurement (Blgha system) ^ich 
has direct bearing on field patterns^ ploughing patterns, 
house design, etc* Here houses are arranged in twi or 
more rows in north-south or east-west directions* 
Sometimes foads, railway lines or the river banks deter- 
mine the outer boundary such villages* Villages like 
Amrit^ur, Kunihraur (both in Rajepur block) Mundarwa 
(tftnarda) mnihapa (shamaabad) Saurikh and Jalalabad 
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os?SK|5llfy tliis pattern (Fig 5*8 Aj to B3)# 

(b) Hollow Rootancmlar Fattem s 

SiaSh tjjp© Of pattern develops aromd a pond^ 

^nfsfle, iiios< 3 i^» fort and mined site etc# Ataslr (tlreord®)# 
Blsliai^arb and Li.Jindergarh (both In Clihibraiiniaia) villages 
illustrate this esairpl® ( Fig* 5*8 Cl to C3)# 

(o) Circular Pattern * 

Circular pattern is generally seen in csiae of ancient 
villages in wMch houses are located arowd the fort of 
local ciaief «r ‘aamindar* smd are protected by walls all** 
around* tn .so» cases natural barriers life rivers* 

lafes* pends eta# also cause ■ sucSi circularity* 
Esewples are X'^aruiy® (migxaia)# lEiilapur (Raiepur) and 
PaMma Aj,rail villages ' (Fig* S#S P1H03)# 

(d> SeHd**ci»gulag pattero « 

Seinl-*clrcttilar or escesoent shaped villages are 
dcvolcpoSi along tije river laearidar* lake ^ pcaafi* igamples 
are ^dhomgar tffitlgraiB)# Biharipur CHasmran) m& 

Riai3auli (,3ralalabad5 villages in the study area Ciig#S#« 
to' 13) • 

c<») * 

topographical to-srrl»x» life river,* mmh^ 
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hillock, poM etc* force the villages to asstaine the 
sliape of a triangle or hollow triangle. In the stilly 
area villages like Rohilla (MohamTadabad) , JRoshanabad 
(Shamsabad) , Kustirakhor (Jalalabad) and Raiptir l<has 
(Kaimganj) clearly ejdiibit this pattern (Fig. 5.8 Fl to 
P4 ). 


(f) Linear Pattern ! 

Such settlements develop in a straight line along 
the road side, river bank or lake shore. Gori, Chandapur 
Bangar (both in Jalalabad) and Singhl Ranipur (Khmalgaaj) 
villages may be cited as typical escarrples (Fig* 5 #8 G1 ' 
to G3) • 


Xg) ^L* or sloped Pattern * 

When two rectangular blocksof houses meet each other 
af right angles, *L'* shaped villages are formed (Singh 
and Singh, 1976 p.35). Further extension of residential 
site yields *T' shaped villages* The villages like 
Yusufpur Ehagwan (KannauJ) and Haraipur (tJmarda) illustrate 
the ’L* shap^ pattern (Fig. 5.8 Jl, J2) while Famar Kheria 
and Khlmsepur (both in Mohammadabad) present the 
shaped pattern CS’lsr* S*8 II, 12)* 

(b) Chessboard Pattern t 

The right angled intersection of two or more roads 
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near the village centre and the niain street generated 
this pattern* In study area Khera jJagdishpur {Chhihramau) 
village presents the typical exarraple of this pattern 
(S-ig* 5 H) . 

5*2*2* Quantitative ATyproach , » 

Tiie quantitative apnroaoh of shape analysis is based 
on the *eleiTientazy packing theory' \^ioh analyses the 
village shape in respect of the 'efficiency of movement 
(the distance from the centre to outlying parts) and 
efficiency of boundaries (the length of its perineter) 
(Haggett, 1965, p*48)* In this connection circle is the 
most suitable geometrical figure owing to its naadirtum 
packing capacity, more compactness and better accessibility. 
But packing an area into circles either leaves unserved 
gaps or tends to overlap each other. Hence, three 
altdmatives may .pe proposed • triangles, squares and 
he 3 <agons* Of these he:;agon is much preferred because it 
retains much of the characteristics of a circle in terms 
of minimisation of distance, and movement without leaving 
unaerved gaps • 

(a) Meastirdment of Shape t 

Though the scholars libe Cteistaller and tosch 
have studiod the hexagonal patte'jfcof service centres but 
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til© credit o£ introducting the idea of ®ha|?Q ai';a lysis 
goes to ShoHpsoii (1917)* His idea ws ado^.stad by f‘l411©r 
(19S3) in caa© of draimg® J:>asin®* Maggett (1963# pp#Si« 

5a) taaod this rnethod in the shape analysis of Brasilian 
conntries Haslieed (1972) misd it in case of 

Bancjladesh districts* SlHiilarly SiiOKson (1962)* Boyao and 
Clark (1964-) analysed the shape characteristics of wdsan 
areas vithin tiK3 frame of circular getoetry, tMl© WilldUis 
and Shaw (1971) studied the measurement of shape dis'tortion* 

In the present study the shape indices of 300 sample 
rlllatjes Jjave laeen .calculated on the basis of i-illl^r*© 
formula a© used by Haggctt (1^5) * According to it the 
shape indes?: of a village may be noted as the ratio of 

the area of the village to the area of tlr? circle with 

e 

the lortgest axis <I») as a perisnetor ( ^ 3R*) * so that 3 w 
A/n or 1*27 a/b®# In order to reprosent t$io shape 
ratio in percentage of a circle a imjltlpller of 100 may _ 
be adtled. Similarly tho constant of 1*27 is so -adjusted 
that tli® circle would an index of unity* while 0*0 
would b® repreaerrbing the elo-ngatod shape* 'fh^^se -tmluB-s 
for the three theoretical lattices are 0*S5 for trlai^tslar* 
0*64 for s<|ua®e and 6*33 for hexagonal shape® (Bootes* 

1976# pp* 'a7-©S)* 

%«■ csonpi 3 rt;.®d values of th® shape ind©x*shown in 
th© histogram Cfig* * reiwal that i^Jori^ of the 



characteristics of village shapes 
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villages (240/300) fall between tbe shape index of 0*3 to 
0*7 ( X a Q#49)* fbis is dne to tbe rectangular system 
of land measurement (bigha system) prevalent during ancidnt 
times* Only two villages, i^e, Katri Bhatpura (Kamalganj) 
and Pratappur (Jalalabad) have very elongated shapes ( 0*1) 
while three villages, l*e#, Barnala (Shamsabaa) ,i©.tri 
Neebalnur (Barhpur) and Aati (Kannanj) eadilbit nearly 
circular shape# Ihe frequency of villages in different 
shape categories (liable 5*V) has been plotted in figure 
5*9A 'Which also demonstrates thd sequence of triangular, 
square and hexagonal lattices* There is a general trend 
from elongation to square without any break in higher shape 
categories as observed by any break in higher shape 
categories as chserved by Haggett during the s tudy of the 
Brazilian count.ies (Haggett^ 1965, p*5a) • 

The secoitoS characteristics of the shape analysis is 
the rtumber of contacts between a village and its neighbouring 
villages* The mean contact ntantoer in the area is 5*99 
which is very near to 6 as observed in case of ideaftl 
hexagonal system* A look at table 5*V and figure 5 *93 
shows a large number of villages (178/300) have the 
contact nuRt>er between 4 and 6 which clearly indicates 
the square or near hexagonal pattern of the villages in 
the region* Similarly majority of the villages (200 out 
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of 300) have contact index values ranging between 1 and 
5 (Table 5.V and Figure 5*9C). 

!rhe. relationship between contact index (contact 
nuntoer/village area) and population density (Fig. 5.a>) 
and shape index and pcpiilation density (Fig. 5 *92) does 
not show any significant correlation due to homogeneous 
nature of the region. However, the ancient villages have 
generally circuiair shape vAiile villages affected by 
annual floods are marked by elongated shapes. 

(b) Transformation of village shapes t 

concept of transformation of village shapes is 
based on the main objectives of minimising the transport 
cost and thereby evolving an effective settlement and 
marketing system for balanced rural development. Two 
geometrical figures (l* serial polygons, and 2. hexagons) 
may be used for this purpose, ^ese serial polygons are 
also called *Dirichlet polygons' after the name of the 
German mathematician, D.L* Dirichlet (1850), who was the 
fixpt to us® them. These are also known as 'Thiessen 
polygons * (1911) in meteorology, 'mosaids* in ecology and 
'cellular net* (Getis and Bootes# 1978) In geography. 

In order to qonstjnact such polygons# diagonals are 
drawn between village centres and perpendicular bisectors 
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are erected to form a net vsark of such polygons (Kopeo, 
1963, p«24)* Th© c&in advantages of this method are that 
the area within the polygon boundary lies nearer to the 
enclosed village centre and no change in existing inhabited 
sit© is necessary to have effective control over tl:® 
village territories (Pig* 5*10A2,B2 and C2). Similarly 
hexagons used by W*christaller (1933) in his classical 
central place theory (Baskin, 1966 and Beaven, 1975) is 
based on the concept of uniform space • lUhese do not 
only contain maximum village territory within their 
boundary but minimise the cost of transi^ort, powerlines 
and canal development* 

a 

Taking these objectives in mind three sample areas 
(Pig* 5.10 Ai, Bl, Cl) from different ecological settings 

of the region have been selected foi' case study* Each 

2 

of these sample areas covers a total area of 129*4 km 
and houses varying number of villages and market centres 
(Table 5 *V1) * 

(c) Spatial eharacteristica I 

Spatial characteristics of these three fsaiiple 
areas have been analysed through the nearest neigW?ou3r 
analysis in which It has been assumed that points are 
distributed according to Poisson Probability law* The 
random index (Rj^ SSTA^^ ), fluctuating between 1*42 
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and 1*55 for villages and l«34 and 1*4 for market centres 
{a?able 5 *71) # show a clear trend towards regularity* Tb& 
index of random disturbances tt)i » ri!v/(3,*o75/ ) 

ranging between 0*66 and 0^72 for villages and 0*62 and 
0*65 for market centres also indicate similar trend* 

IChe variable trends in respect of hjfpothetical spacing 
(HS), intra-centre distances (rA) and variances (V) ^ 
may be ascribed to econo -socio-cultural factors prevailing 
in the areas* 

On the basis of these spatial characteristics an 
ideal size of hexagon^; with different K values,, has 
been proposed for each of the sample area (Fig* 5*iOA3^ 

B3 and C3) which may be utilised in rural planning for 
balanced regional development* 
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CHAPTER 6 
R-URAL dwellings 

The term ’dwelling' tea a wide connotation including 
within its purview not only residential houses of all kinds 
** (from the humblest huts of poor to the most elaborate 
and mssslv® city mansions) # but all other human structures 
as well where people congregate or where their goods are 
stored** (Finch and Trewartha^ 1946, p* 533)* A house is 
an iirportant feattire of cult\aral land scape and is the best 
manifestation of man's adaptation to physico-oultural 
environment* Being the 'core of settlement geography* it 
rtay be used as an yardstick to iwsasure the socio-economic 
conditions of its inhabitants, their ftmctional reqiiiremnta 
and cultural progress* Also its study may prove to be 
helpful in understanding the nature and dimensions of 
housing problems, rural sanitation and rural health, etc* 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to study the 
distribution, essential features and types of rural 
dwellings in Parrukhabad district Tdiich crould throw suffi- 
cient hight on existing rural hotising conditions and their 
related problems* 

6*1 • EV0LX3T10H OF RURAL DTffiLblHGS % 

The rural dwellings, in the atudy region, are wll 
adapted to the physlco-ctjltural environs of the region. 
Their evolution dates back to the early stages'feuaP.n <' Ii 
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civiliKation ’when talcing Ideafrom shady trees lilce banyan, 
etc* primitiws n^-n built his inpoverished hut in the 
forests to protect himself from the scorching heat, bracing 
cold and torrential rains* Materials used in sxach cons" 
trtaction ’were collected from nearby Jungles which included 
tree branches, tree leaves, bamboos, reeds etc* Since then 
’With the advancement of technology there has been gradual 
refinement in the art of house btiilding. During the 
Dravidian period” house roofs were formed by placing reed 
matting on beams and covering them with mud, while walls 
were mad© of sun dried or burnt briclcs” (Majumdar, 1977, 

P* 21 and Mahajan, 1978* p*42)'. Vedic Aryans built their 
cottages (with circular walls) of wood, bamboos, flesdbl© 
twigs, grasses and tree leaves, etc* (Majmjan, 1978, p*88)# 

In d\a© course of time these huts took an oval, rectangular 
or s<|uare form and their groupings in threes or fours 
around a rectangular or squared space (Brown, 1965, p-3) 
gave birth to a nxllmentary form of courtyard wfcich was 
initially lased for enclosing cattle during mights* 

Ihe remains of the ancient cities of K^Rp,ll, Sankisa 
and KannauJ well illustrate the art of architecture prevalent 
in ■ the region , during the Buddhist and Hindu periods * It 
reached its renith during the days ,of Harsh® Vardhan wftien 
the Imperial city of KnnnauJ was unsurpassed in its beauty 
and grandeur* When Hahmud invaded Kannauj in lOl© Ad. he 
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■was overawed by looking at the palatial fo-uildinga in 
Kanna-uj city, Dtiring the ascentancy of aboriginal 
culture of Meos and Bhars in the interior parts of the 
region a change "toas witnessed in the dwelling pattern. 

They buiil.t their houses itade of wood and thatched with 
leaves and grasses (a renmaant of primitive culture) b'i.t 
strong fortresses made of bricks were also constructed 
for Tribal chiefs and Kings, Ra^iput settlers destroyed 
these dwellings and built new houses made idf mud and sun 
dried bricks, 

area saw a new phase in the art of building 
construction with the incoming of Muslims# who brought 
Persian art and culttire. Consequently a conibimtion of 
Indo-Persian architecture is seen in the buildings 
constructed during the Muslim time, Britlshsrs introduced 
the use of cement# concrete and iron barar vhich could not 
gain much popularity in the villages du® to its high 
cost of construction. That is why majority of the 
rural houses are stillc constructed by mud# wood# bamboo# 
reeds etc# But with the rising standard of living of the 
peqpl@> scarcity of traditional house building n^terials# 
high maintenance cost of raiud/thatched houses and their 
less durability# the rural folk are also goiJQg for the 
construction of, pucka hotises using burnt bricksV cement 
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and iron bars etc. But landless poor fanasrs still 
reside in one or two room thatched houses accomodating 
not only the entire faraily but cattle also (Plate Wo -Id). 

6.2. DlsmiBUiarOH I 

There are altogether 2,60,043 rural houses in the 
region giving an average density of 60 hoxjses per 
(Pig 6 .IB). Table 6.1 shows that Rajapur block has the 
lowest density .of rural houses (50 housos/km.^) while 
Barlpur records the highest concentration (Si housesA®*^) • 
Based on distributional pattern fo^lr distinct density 
categories may be identified in rural houses i 

The lowest house density (50-56 houses/km^) is found 
in six blocks of the region 50, tftnarda and 

Haseran 52, each^ Shamsabad 53# Kaimganjf *55 and Saurikh 56) 
idaich are mainly confined to the flood prone or water 
logged areas of the north and south and are pocrly ser^ 
by the means of transport and communication IIskss. The 
second category of medium house density (63*68 houses/km^) 
includes five development blocks (Iffitnnauj and Mohammadabad 
63 each, liawabganj 64, Chhlbranau 66 and Talgram 68} * 

These are located in the old inhabited areas and lie along 
ancient transport and trad® routes. The third group of 
high density (72*73 housesAta*^) stretches over two 
develqpKient blocks (Jalalabad 72 and KhmalgaaJ 73) 
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enjoy good transport facilities, proximity of urban areas 
and better agricultural harvests. The only block of Barhpur 
C8l houses per km.^) falls under the very high house density 
category owing to the availability of good fertile soil, less 
danger of floods, proximity of urban centres and good 
accessibility. The average nunber of houses per village 

f in 165 (Table 6*1). It ranges widely, between to the size 
of villages in different blocks » 


Table 6.1 
DEKaLlTY OF HDT3SES 


B locks 

NutSber of Houses 


Per 

km^ 

Per village 

Per 100 
hotise holds 

Kaimganj 

5S 

134 

98 

Nawabgani^ 

64 

168 

' 99 

Shams ab ad 

53 

126 

95 

Rajeptir 

50 

130 

92 

Barhpur 

81 

149 

92 

Mohaminadabad 

63 

218 

95 

Kamalganj 

73 

151 

94 

Chhibramau 

66 

165 

98 

Talgrara 

68 

196 

88 

aaurikh 

56 

155 

90 

Haseran 

52 

197 

90 

Jalalabad 

72 

195 

94 

Kannamj 

63 

136 

93 

XMarda 

52 

252 

93 

District 

Parrukhabad 

60 

165 

93 


SOlStCS s Data from District Statistical Magazine, 1981. 
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6.3. ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF RURAL DWELLINGS t 

Majority of the rural hotases are built by using 
such local building materials which are available in 
plenty and at a cheaper rate. Thoxigh the size of the 
house varies from person to person depending upon the 
socio-economic status and fxinctional needs of its user, 
certain essential featxxres like courtyard, varandah, 
rectangular plan, etc., remain unchanged in each and every 
house • 


6*3. 1* Court-Yard f 

After stepping Into the inner part of the ho\xse one 
reaches a rectangular or squared open space called *angan' 
or courtyard (Plate No. 18). It is surrotinded by rooms 
on ail four sides, or, on two or three sides by rooms and 
the remaining side by the wall with a gate* It occupies 
the central part of the bouse in which doors of the rooms 
open* "The courtyard represents the gradual evolution of 
the mode of grouping usually four huts round ar^open 
rectangular or square space during early settlements" 

(Singh 1957, p. 52)* It serves the best purpose of 
maintaining family privacy and ’purdah* system amongst 
women and compensates the paucity of sunlight and ventilation 
in the rooms* It is multifxmctional used for drying, 
grinding and husking or grains, sleeping accomodation 
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to women and children dtiring summer night and sunbasking 
dtiring winter days, cooking and bathing purposes, and 
holding various religioxis and social ceremonies. Poor 
people whose financial conditions do not permit to 
construct multi-room house and central courtyard enclose 
front or back portion of their houses by walls which 
besides indoor activities is used for keeping cattle and 
agricult\iral implements. On the contrary rich farmers 
go for large courtyards sometimes two or three to maintain 
family privacy. In general a courtyard in Hindu hovises 
has a north-south elongation and east-west elongation 
(Suryabedi plan) is often considered inauspicious . In 
big houses it is snorrounded by narrow verandah on all 
sides and has pucka floor. 

6.3.2* Verandah t 

Verandah is another typical feature of rural Iwuses 
/ throughout the region. It is pucka with concret^stone 
/ slabs ^froofs^f in rich houses while thatch^ made of 
I grasses and sugar cane leaves in the house's belonging 
to poor families. 

Verandah is generally of tw© types* (i) Outer - 
covering the entire length of the hoxase in front of the 
main gate. It is used for many purposes e.g., male 
sitting room, guest reception, keeping cattle and their 
fodder, and for sleeping and taking rest. Village artisans 
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like gold-smiths, barbers, potters, carpenters, merchants 
and village doctors etc. sometimes use it as shovroom for 
carrying on professional duties, (ii) the inner verandah 
surrounds the entire length and breadth of the courtyard, 
and are used as kitchen cum diniing room, sleeping room for 
females and children, store room for grains, agricultural 
implements and fodder and sometimes also a cattle-shed. 
These verandahs protect the vails and floors from getting 
damp during rainy season and provide covered passage to 
rooms. 


Other important features of rural dwellings, in the 
region, are rectangular or squar«|i^ plan, mud walls without 
windows and ventilators, flat clayey roofs, narrow rooms 
with mud floors of different size and absence of toilet 
facilities. The absence of windows and ventilators is 
partly due to the security against theft and partly 
to maintain family privacy* But the lack of lavatories 
and good drainage make the whole sijrrounding rinhealthy 
and suffocating. 

A raised earthen platform (Chabutara) , infront of 
the maingate, is a typical feature in many of the rural 
dwellings of the region (Plate No. 25). On an averagd it 
is 0«5 to 1 metre high and is used as a sitting and 
gossipping place in sviromer evening and winter days and 
for drying grains* 
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The door, a significant featiare of rural houses, 
consists of two wod(^n wings revolving on two pivots fijced. 
in the wall. In rich houses it is decorated with beautiful 
carvings while in poor families the doors are mainly made 
of split baanboos. The cowdxing plaster of the floors and 
clay plaster of the walls make the dwellings, clear germ-:^ 
free and long lasting. 

6f3*3* Ground Plan * 

The ground plan of rural houses is generally affected 
by the socic^economic status and functional needs of the 
house*-holders (Fig. 6*lA), A single rectangular room with 
thatched verandah is the typical feature of the poor man's 
dwellings (Fig* 6*1 .A*a) while rich farmers require multi- 
room dwellings with big courtyard for people, cattle and 
storing agricultural products (Fig. No* 6 . 1 A) . The 
single room dwelling o£ a poor fanner varies* ii^ size 
from 3x5mto5x8m* and has a raised platform or a 
verandah infront of the main door, which is used for 
receiving guests or for keeping cattle during night. 
Sometimes another room is added adjacent to the first 
one for storing grains and house belongings, while the 
first room is used as a kitchen or bed room. 

In three room dwellings generally *L' shaped plan 
is prevalent. The third room is either used a# a store 
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FIG 6-1 
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or male sitting room. The four room plan differs from 
ho\ise to house* Somewhere two -room apartments are kept 
in 'L* shaped form while in other cases they are put in 
'U‘ shape* In such houses one room is used for storing 
the house hold things# second as bed -room, third for 
grain-store -cum-kitchen and foxirth as a gtieat-room. The 
five -room dwelling presents a full fledged middle class 
peasant’s house* Here fifth room is added to the fourth 
side parallel to the outer verandah and is called *deorhi* . 
It has two doors one used as maingate opening in the 
outer verandah and second opening in the courtyard. These 
doors do not face each other so as to maintain family 
privacy. ’Deorhi’ invariably has an upper room called 
1 'Kbtha* or 'Patan* v^ich is^ed for storing grains and 
L house -hold goods,* Similar 'Kothas* may also be constructed 
in other rooms to increase the storing capacity of the 
house. 

The houses belonging to former §amlndars and big 
land lords contain many roon» (7# 9 or 11 rooms}# two 
and three courtyards* separate cattleshed and outhouses 
for male members and guests (Tig* 6*1A)* In order to 
maintain strict as»tem such houses have latrines 

and bathrooms especially for female members of the family* 
®here is a notion prevalent amongst Hindus. to have north- 
south elongation of the houses with the front door facing 
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the east or the north. Similarly location of the cattle 
shed infront of the house, main drain in the north or east, 
drintfing vmrter well in the east or north, kitchen in the 
south«*eagjt or south-'west corner and 'chandravedi* plan 
of the courtyard are all tradition bound but in full 
conformity with climatic and physical characteristics of 
the Qanga Plain. 

6«3«4* Foundation and Floor $ 

The foundation of mud walled single storey house is 
not very deep and strong (0. 3-1,0 metre). The fotuidatlon 
laying ceremony begins on some auspecious day followed by 
a feast to the Brahmans* Similar ceremony is performed 
on the completion of the house followed by the good feast 
to the Brahmans and relatives* The floor of the bouse 
is generally kachcha, which is usually kept clean by 
plastering with cowdting. The level of the rooms Is 
slightly higher than the courtyard which evidently has 
a gentle slope towards north or east to facilitate easy 
drainage of rain water, 

6.3*5* Walla and Roofs t 

The walls of the rural dwellings are usiaally 'Kachcha', 
made of clay (Plate ^,14), which is obtained from the 
village pond. The lumps of mud (called* laundha') are kept 
one after another to form a layer of 30 to 40 cms. 
of thickness (called *radda*). it is dry and hard 

the process is repeated to raisd the wall to the 
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required height, (generally two to four metres) . In 
many cases the sundried bricks or. mud-cakes are also 
vised in the construction of walls to give it smoothness 
and vmiformity. To provide extra strength to the walla 
and also to protect their erosion during rainy season these 
walls are plastered|1&^ a thick coat of clay mixed with 
cowdung, grasses and straw dust, etc. Every year, when 
the rainy season is over (on the occasion of Deepawali) 
these walls are repaired and given a new look after putting 
a new coat of thin plaster,. 


In those parts of the region where soils are light 
and friable and floods are very common walls are made of 
wattle or burnt bricks* The use of burnt bricks is 
increasing day by day in the construction of the walls of 
the rural hotisea owing to their longevity and low maintenance 
cost. 

f • "t 

Except a few exceptions, the majority of the rural 
d^i^llings of the region have flat clayey roofs (Plate Kb. 14)* 
Beams of ‘neem*, 'sheesham* or *mahua'trees are laid 
transversely into the walls which are covered with wooden 
planks, stalks of ‘arhar** 'bamboo pieces or tamarisk etc# 

This is covered with a thick layer (about 0»25 m.) of 
prepared clay and muds* The top is levelled and sraoothened 
by the cowdung plaster and outlets (made of tin or burnt 
clay) are fixed to drain out rain water. Before the 
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beginning of rainy season fresh plastering is added to 
protect them from erosion by rains. 

The houses of poor farmers do not have clayroofs 
instead these are thatched \ising ‘munj’ 'arhar', ‘Kans* 
and sugarcane leaves etc* The wooden posts (ballis) are 
laid transversly over the walls which support the thatched 
cover lying over them* 

The tiled roofs are no where seen in the region due 
to non-availability of good quality bxirnt tiles. Similarly 
asbestos or corrugated iron sheets are rarely seen in the 
construction of roofs in the rural areas. In recent years 
middle class farmers are going for the construction of 
stone slab or concrete roofs owing to their dtirability 
and less maintenance cost* 

6.4. H0TJ3E TYPES * 

The physical conditions determine the type of 
building material used for the construction of rural 
ho\jses while the socio-economic status of their occxjpants 
determine their size, shape and function. The interaction 
of physical and human factors gives character is tic type 
to the dwellings in a region or part thereof (Tiwari, 

1980, p* 265). The rural dwellings of the study region 
have been classified, here, on the basis of their (a) 
building material, (b) size and shape, (c) sooio -economic 
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status of the people, and (d) functions etc. and finally 
their broad regional types have been determined by combining 
all these attributes together* 

6.4.1. Based on Building Materials » 

Farruhhabad, being the part of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab# 
possesses the large quantity of clay and mud, which are 
used for the constrtictlon of Kachcha walls (66.35%) and 
roofs (65.96%) of the rural dwellings (Tables 6. II, 6.III) . 

Table 6. II 

WALL MATERIALS USED IN RlJRAL DWELLINGS 


SaiD^^le 

villages 

JP^ercent of 

wall material 


Mud 

Unburnt 

Brichs 

Burnt 

Bricks 

Grass 

Leaves 

Bamboo 

etc. 

Misc. 

Aligarh 

20.6 

45,2 

30.1 

4.1 

- 

Bhatasa 

28.3 

26.9 

41.2 

3.6 

- 

Ganglaoo 

43.2 

32.4 

23.4 

1.0 

- 

Kabeerpvpr 

49.1 

21.6 

27.2 

2-1 

- 

Mohaddinagar 

37.9 

37.7 

21.0 

3.4 

- 

Nagla Baud 

28.7 

21.4 

48.7 

1.2 

- 

Ne){p\jr 

54.2 

31.5 

12.4 

1.9 

- 

Saral Daulat 

33.6 

18.5 

46.2 

1.7 

- 

Saral S\irider 

52.2 

24.4 

18«9 

4.5 

> 

S ubhanpur 

18.9 

39.8 

38.1 

2.7 

0.5 


Average 37.11 29.24 30.82 2.78 


0.05 
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Table 6 .III 

ROOF Mft^TE'RIALS USED IK RURAL DWELLItjGS 


Village 

Percent of Roof 

Material 


Clay 

Concrete Bricks Grass. 

leaSaes. 

Bamboo, 

etc. 

Misc. 

Aligarh 

66.8 

12.7 

4.4 

16.1 

- 

Bhatasa 

56,0 

11.4 

6.5 

23.3 

2.8 

Ganglaoo 

86.2 

1.8 

- 

11.6 

0*4 

Kabeerpxir 

68.7 

6.5 

- 

24.8 

- 

Mohaddinagar 

74.1 

5.3 

- 

20.6 

- 

Nagla Daud 

58.5 

8.2 

1.0 

32.3 

- 

NeJtpur 

70.3 

1*6 

- 

28.1 

- 

Sarai Daulat 

63.7 

16.8 

2.5 

15.3 

1*7 

Sarai Sunder 

53.3 

2.7 

1.4 

42.6 


Subhan pur 

65.2 

13.4 

8.4 

12.5 

0,5 

Average 

65.96 

8.34 

2.12 

23.02 

0.56 

Source * Villages' Survey. 


Similarly village orchards, barren lands and river bank« 
supply the wood and thatching material to be used far 
biiilding roofs. On the basis of building material 
following broad categories of dwellings may be identified 
in the region (Table 6*iy) » 
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Table 6. IV 
HOUSE TYPE3 


Natxire of Dwellings 

Percent 

Mud Wall/Plat Roof 

23.1 

Brick Wall/Pucka Roof 

11.3 

Brick wall/Flat Roof 

42.9 

Mud WallM^hatched Roof 

19.9 

Wattle Wall/Thatched Roof 

2.8 

Source 1 Survey of sample villages. 


(a) Muci Wall/Flat Roof Dwellings t 

Mud vjall flat roof dwellings are very popular 
throughout the length and breadth of the study region 
(Plate Kos. 4 and 28). Mud vjalls are constructed both 
by using unsorted clay or sundried bricXs and with flat 
clayey roofs whole bouse looks like a heap of mud* 

Such houses are less expensive due to low cost of building 
material but need repairing every year particularly 
before and after rainy sdason. They are cooler than 
tiled or concrete roofs and are invariably accoirpanied 
with thatched verandah (Plate 16)* 

(b) Brick Wall/Pucka Dwellings t 

Houses using burnt bricks as wall snaterial and 
stone-slabs, cohcrete and bricks mixed with mortar as 








roof material are gradually finding popularity in higher 
and upper middle class families of the rural areas (Plates 
18 to 21). Such houses are now regarded as a symbol of 
social status and prosperity. Prior to independence these 
houses were only constructed by big land lords and 
zamindars but due to easy availability of bricks < cement, 
stone slabs and iron together with their low maintenance 
cost and cleanliness, these are gradually gaining popularity 
in rural areas too* A farmer now prefers to construct one 
room of pucka house rather than going for multi-room 
traditional dwelling. 

(a) Brick Wall/Flat Roof Dwellings t 

Brick wall flat roof dwellings represent the transi- 
tion stage between traditional and modern houses* Here 
btirnt bricks replace the sundried bricks to give extra 
strength to the walls especially in low lying areas or the 
region ravaged by floods. Sometimes an outer protective 
layer of bricks is added to walls to protect its erosion 
from rains. Such houses occ\: 5 )y a very negligible part of 
rxxral dwellings in the stuiy area* 

(d) Mud Wall/Thatched Roof Dwellings > 

Such dwellings generally belong to low income groups 
and poor farmers (Plate 15 and 16) . Their construction is 
easy and less eapehslye but need rtpairlng every year. 

Though these hotises are cooler and more airy but are 
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susceptible to fire damages. 

(e) \wSuttle Wall/Thatched Roof Dvelllnas * 

lb areas of feriable' and sandy soil mud walls can't 
wit^ stand floods and waterlogging. Here houses are built 
of wattle with thatched roofs « Such houses are generally 
seen in Gangs Khadar region (Rajepur block ) , where plenty 
of *K3ans* and tamarisk are available for their construction. 
The temporary huts of fishermen^ vegetable growers and 
Gangaputras along the bank of the Ganga also belong to 
this category. 

6.4.2. Based on Size and Shape * 

. The size of the house is primarily determined by 

■ ' ' ■ > 

I ^Itural factors such as the economic conditions and the 
^ size of the family (Mandal^ 1979, p. 186)* Field survey 
of sample villages shows that high castes and big land 
holders like Rajputs, Brahmans, Bathans, Kayasths etc. 
own multiroom large hotases (Plates 18, 19, 20 and 21). 

Owing to the prevelence ©f joint family and purdah system 
multi">room houses are dire necessity in s\K3h castes • 

On the contrary low castes and landless labourers like 
ehamars, Dhanuks, Pas is etc. who have smaller family* 
and have less regard for purdah system generally live 


^ In low castes grown-bp chil^ prefers to live in 
separate hoaase alongwith his wife and children. 
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in one or two-room houses. Based on the sairple st\adies 
coijducti^ dxaring 1971 census 6&^ of the total rtaral house- 
holds live in one or two-room houses, while big houses with 
five or more rocans only accomodate 8*6% of the rural house- 
holds of the region- Remaining 25-4% of the total rural 
households mostly consisting of backward castes like Ahirs, 
Kurmis, Kachhis, Lodhs, Kisans and Nais etc. live in 3 and 
4 room houses* 

Similarly the ntamber of rooms has direct bearing on 
the shape of the rural dwellings. That is Why we have 
•I* shaped houses with one or tw rooms, 'L* shaped houses 
with three rooms, 'U* shaped with four rooms and rectangular 
houses having five or more rooms. 

6.4*3* Based on Socio-Econjmlc Status s 

The socio-economic status of the house owner plays 
a key role in determining the size, morphology and building 
materials of the rural houses. Socially advanced castes 
with large landed property (Jsrahradns, Rajputs, Kayasths, 
Rathans, etc*) live in Xarge houses vhere every young 
female is allotted separate room. Such houses have separate 
kitchen, store room, guest room and cattle shed, etc- 
Some Muslim castes like Fathans, Sheikhs, and Saiyeds, 

Who have comparatively big joinfc family and practice 
strict ‘Furdah* system, own large spacious houses with 
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big courtyard (Plate No* 18). Saiyeds (mostly belonging 
to Shia sect.) even >io not allow* their women folk to 
talk loudly so that their voice could be heard from 
outside-!. Hence their houses have spacious coxirtyard* 

Some of these houses have separate 'Murdanah* or 'Deewan 
Khana' in their outer part to receive male guests or 
*JSzakhana/lmambara* to hold Moharram and other religioxis 
ceremonies • 

Agricultural castes like Ahirs, Kachhis^, Kurmis^ 
lodhs, Kisans etc*, mostly live in medium size houses. 
Recently these castes with their hard labour are gaining 
economic power and are going for the construction of 
large houses. Low castes like Chamars. Pasis, Dhanuks, 
Mehtars, etc., who own very little amount of village land 
or are landless labourers mostly reside in one-room 
ho\ases. Some nomadic tribes like Banjaras and Jogis 
live in one room huts or hovel like houses jointly shared 
by men and cattle both* 

6.4.4. Based on Functional Characteristics * 

More than 80 per cent of rural dwellings in the 
study area are used for residential purposes while shops, 
public utility services (School, hospitals, dispensaries, 
panohayatghars , banks, post offices, etc*), business 
establishments, hotels, religious places, etc., occupy 
a negligible portion of it. Most of the houses are 
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built for personal use and except near the towns and Jarge 
urban centres they are never rented. 

6.5. REGIOmLlSAlXCON OF H0T3SE T^PES i 

on the basis of foregoing analysis following main 
house types may be Identified in the region i 

1- Mud wall flat clayey roofs 

2. BricJcwall pucka roofs 

3. Wattle wall thatched roofs 

6.6. LIVIM3 CQKIDITIOMB t 

The houses, in rural areas, though emerging from 
the vast sea of greenery and serene ati.osphere remain 
unhealthy and congested owing to their unplanned and 
haphasard growth, absence of broad lanes, drainage, 
sewer system, sanitation and ventilation, etc. More 
than 90?^ of the dwellings have no latrines. Even in 
certain well to do families lavatory facilities are only 
available to females while menfolk prefer to go to 
nearby open fields for natures call* This open-air- 
lavatory is very distressing featxire of the rural 
environs. Houses rapely have provisions for windows, 
ventilators, chimneys for smokes, bath-room etc. At 
times cattle-sheds and manure pits are kept nearby, 
jppen drains and cesspools of water are not only the 
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breeding gromds for mosquitoes and flies but make the 
living worse during rainy seasons (Plate Kb. 25). Village 
well and ponds, the main sources of drinking water, retrain 
polluted (Plate Bo* 24) po«:ing serious health hazards. 

In low caste houses at times cattle are kept in same room 
nseant for human beings. Similarly castes like Paai and 
Mehtar etc. often build their piggery sheds attached to 
the main house esiposing the whole popialation to a number 
of diseases. l!he rural society because of its poverty, 
illiteracy and belief in st^erstitions is not ready to 
do away with many of thesd wrong notions and ia less 
receptive to development prograaBTies . 

Since there is no resting place for males during 
daytime. They either work in the fields, gossip around 
the fire place diarlng winter evenings or asseirible in 
'Chaupal* for recreation. Women folk due to lack of 
sunlight and balanced food become anaemic and prone to 
..numerous diseases. Vejry little care is taken to Isolate 
patients suffering from infections diseases like cholera, 
smallpox, typhoid, naleria, tuberculosis etc. which often 
take a heavy toll of village lives. Post-delivery car® 
for mothers and children Is often neglected* 

hut in certain educates and advance families, w^ich 
have urban impact, traditional houses are being replaced 

(r\r\ 

by modern dwelllngfs which ar® provided good ventilation# 



better drainage and sanitation, etc- Some of these 
hotises even maintain small gardens to make the whole 
s\ir roundings clean and invigorating (Plates Kfo. 19 and 
20 ), 


Besides the acute; congestion found in rural 
dwellings (66% of r\aral house-holds live in one or two- 
room houses) there are many families which are deprived 
of housing facilities* Table 6*1 clearly demonstrates 
that there is wide gap between the number of houses and 
rviral house-holds in the region (93 hotises per 100 rtiral 
house-holds, u*P« 92 houses)* Among the blocks NawabganJ 
has the highest number of houses (99) per 100 house- 
holds followed by I^imganj and Chhlbramau (both 98 houses)* 
On the contrary Talgram (88i,Haseran and SauriMi (both 
90 houses) blocks have atleast 10 percent such families 
which are deprived of housing facilities (Figs 6*lc)* 

In drder to improve rural housing conditions the 
National Building Organization Tinder the Ministry of Works 
and Housing, Government of India and the Central Research 
Building Institute, Roorkee, have taken up many projects 
to study rural housing problems and suggest ways and means 
to overcome them- They have prepared designs of some low- 
cxiBt rural houses which have better amenities and are 
mord durable and less eiQiensive (Saxena, 1976). The 
governn»nt under the IBD programmes is providing new 
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houses and house sites to economically wealcer sections 
of the society to improve rural housing conditions in 
recent years. 
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CHAPTER 7 

FUNCTIONAL ORGANISATION OP RURAL SETTUSMEMTS 

The settlement history of the study area exhlhlts 
the development of villages housing a nxuriber of service 
castes like Nals (for cutting hair and helping family 
priest in performing religious and social ceremonies), 
Kahars (for providing drinking vater) , Kumhars (for 
supplying earthen pots)^ Lohars (for mending plough and 
agricultural implements), Barhais ( for wood work ), 

Dhobis (for washing clothes)# Julahas (for weaving cloths) 
Chamars (for supplying shoes and carrying dead animals) 
and Banias (for supplying household goods), etc. under 
the ‘Jajmani* system to provide services to its own 
inhabitants and surrounding hamlets* These central 
villages may be termed as the initial nodes of rural 
service centres above which lie the rural 'hats' or 
markets, many of which have been initiated under the 
patronage of the zamindars or clan chiefs at the seat 
of their administration. The pargana centres were still 
bigger in size housing specialized services, beyond >*iich 
were found ‘sutoah' headquarters with urban characteristics 
This traditional system of service centres ftinctioned 
well till the arrival of the Britishers who Introduced 
a new hierarchy of functional organisation to suit their 
interest. Though it led to the vigoroiis growth of higher 
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level centres those located at lower level were made to 
starve and die out. Since higher level centres are mostly 
exploitative in nature, these have led to the draining 
out of therural resources to promote unplanned growth 
of urban agglomeration. The ptirpose of this chapter is 
to throw light on the spatial pattern of j rural service 
centres in Parrukhabad district, divide them into hierarch- 
ical orders, delineate their complementry areas so as 
to locate the functional gaps for developing an unified 
pattern of service centres by 2001 AD which could lead 
to balanced regional development of the area and enabling 
rural region to reap maximum benefit out of its resources . 

7.1. MEANING AND DEFIMITIOKf OF SERVICE CENTRES * 

A service centre (Christaller's 'Zentralort' ) refers 
to any permanent settlement which provides goods and 
services to its stirrounding hinterland population. There 
is a hierarchical grading of Central places depending upon 
the degree of concentration of central functions. The 
larger the centre the more complex centralized functions 
it performs and greater the tributary area (Berry and 
Garrison, 1958, p*145) . Tributary areas of centres are 
hexagonal in shape and centres of same hierarchical 
order are uniformly spaced forming a series of hexagons 
to cover the entire region* 
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Mark Jefferson (1931) was perhaps the first 
scholar to term these settlements “Central places'* , and 
identified their growth based on the location and 
requirements of the surrounding area. Later on Walter 
Christaller (1933), the father of "Central place Geography", 
in his book "Die Zentralen Orte in Suddoutschland" 
presented the central place theory based t^jon the functional 
distinctiveness of a permanent settlement, fulfilling the 
socio-economic needs of its surrounding area. Following 
him many scholars like Robert E. Dickinson (1932), A.E. 
Smailes (1944), John E. Brush (1943), H.E. Bracey (1953). 
A>Lqschy (1954) , I‘. Perroux (1950), B.J.L. Berry and 
W.L7''Garrison (1958), L.J. King (1962), M.P. Dacey(l966), 
J.U. Marshall (1969), etc. made their contributions on one 
or another aspect of central place studies. So much so 
that a service centre is today regarded as a process of 
various economic and social activities and plays pivotal 
role as agent of transformation, modernisation and 
innovation diffusion. It may also be regarded as a 
geoncmic or commercial capital of a region. Service 
centres of different hierarchical order together 
constitute a well-knit functional system which may 
include an entire country or part thereof. 

"These service centres may house administrative, 
educational, trade and commerce, transport and communi- 
cation, medical and other services choosing their 



locations at transport ^xinctions, market places or at the 
seats of local administration* A well developed functional 
system helps in the dissemination of new ideas and innovation 
accelerating the pace of economic progress * whereas a 
truncated system leads to sp at io -functional gaps whereby 
higher order centres become parasitic in natvire swallowing 
the gains of planning programmes” (Tiwari and Khan# 1984, 

p.88) , 

7*2. CEKTRALITY AW jBEIGKIKG SYSTEM t 

The centrality may be defined in terms of quality 
and quantity of central functions performed by the 
settlements, (Wanmali, 1970) ♦ It is very much related 
with the size of population and the complexity of ftinctlons 
performed by the settlement. According to Khan (1977) 
it is an expression of the consumer behavloxas of population 
of an area, on the basis of which service centres can be 
arranged in a hierarchic order* 

In order to compute the centrality value of service 
centres in a region# certain variables are taken into 
account. Christaller coxinted the nxrriber of telephone 
connections and ranked the central places of West Germany 
into selpen hierarchical grades# ranging from regional 
capital to market hamlet. His idea was criticised by a 
number of scholars, who pleaded for the inclusion of 
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many others facilities for calculating the centrality of a 
service centre. In America, Dickenson (l932, pp. 19-31) 
considered the provision of goods and services to the 
surrounding area and suggested the four-tier hierarchy in 
centrality. Similarly Kolb (l©33) also identified four 
grades in central places, on the basis of milk supply, 
presence of services like high school grocery shop, church, 
library, marketing and banking facilities, 'i’revrartha 
(1943 ,pp. 32-81) based his directions upon the functional 
attributes and agglomeration size, vhile Smailes (1944, 
pp. 41-51) considered the indices of the essential functions 
and institutes of different degrees ranking the central 
places into five hierarchical orders. Green (1952) and 
Carruthers (1957) measured the centrality value and the 
sphere of influence of service centres on the basis of the 
bus services. Brush (1953, pp. 380-402), the bitter critic 
of Christaller's method proposed a three-tier grading in 
lower order service centres* hamlet, village and town. 
Carter (1955, pp. 43-56) used commercial fimctions to 
identify three grades of central places, putting emphasis 
on the Importance of historical factors on their develop- 
ment . 


Similar attempts of numerically measuring the 
centrality of service centres were made by Green (1952), 
Carruthers (1S®7), GoJltmd (1956) and others. Godlemd 
based his studies on selected retail trade as an index 
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the percentage of persons employed in retail trade, to 
total population. 

Amongst Indian scholars mention may be made of 
K.N.Singh (1966, pp. 218-226), O.P .Singh (1968, pp.83-127), 
Wanmali (1970, pn. 79-85), S.M. Singh (1970, pp. 266-267), 

Sen (1971, pp. 80-96), Nityanand (1976), W. Khan (1976), 

S.B. Singh (1977, pp. 46-6C) , Kirnar and Sharma (1977, 
pp. 19-29), Singh and Pathak (1980) and Tiwari (1980) etc. 
suggesting different methodology for calculating centrality 
of service centres in different parts of the country. For 
example. Prof. K.K.Singh xised modified form of Godliind*s 
formula as follows for identifying r\iral markets and 
rurban centres' in Eastern Uttar Pradeshi- 

» N 100 

C - P 

vrhfere,C is desired centrality 

N is nvurriber of people engaged in commercial activities, 
and P is the total regional commercial popxilatlon, 

Vishwanath (1967) also adopted this formula for his studies 
in Mysore state • 

7.2.1. Method used in the present work : 

Since the development of service centres in an old 
settled region, like Farrxikhabaci. district^ia affected by the 
con^lex nature of <^hys ico -so cio -cultural processes, no 
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single criterion will be suitable for identifying such 
service centres. Hence^ Tiwari* s (1980) guidelines have 
been adopted in the present work for the identification 
and ranking of service centres in the region. Accordingly 
the qualifying limit of a settlement to function as a 
service centre has been determined on the basis .of five 
major service groins (a .education, b. medical, c. transport - 
communication, d. trade ~commerc? and e. administration) 
comprising/^^ 28 central services (Table 7.1) alongwith 
the persons engaged in tertiary activities as percentage 
of total working population. Hence a settlement, fulfilling 
one of the following requirements, has been recognised 
as a service centre, provided it is connected with road 
or railways and has atleast 25workers engaged in tertiary 
activities* 

(i) Any three of the five services with atleast 

^ of its working population engaged in tertiary activities 
(the percentage being the district's percentage of rural 
itertiary population and a settlement having lower share 
than the regional average cannot justify its claim to 
be ohosen as service centre) • 

(ii) Any two of the five services with atleast 12% 
jof its working population deriving livelihood from tertiary 
[services. 
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table 7*1 

CEKfTRAL SERVICE GRQXIPS AtO SERVICES 


Service 0 x 01 : 5)3 Services Score valta® 

A . EDUCATION : 1 • Junior basic school 3 . 

„ 2. Senior basic school 2 

3* Higher secondary school 3 

4. Degree College 12 

5. Industrial institute/Peachers ' 

training centre 2 0 

B. MEDICAL 6 . Hospital, 4 

7* Maternity and child 

welfare centre 5 

8 . Family planning centre 8 

9. Primary health centre 9 

10 • Veterinary hospital 9 

c* TRADBPORT n. T.B. Hospital 35 

COMHuracATION.jj. j 

13* Post-office 2 

14# Tolograph Office 7 

15 . Railway Station 7 

D. PimNCE ; It), MarJtet/hat 3 

17. Mandi 13 

18 . Dank 4 

19. Co'-operative Bank/ 

Rural Credit societies 7 

E# ADMINISTRATION-20. Police station 8 

21 . Nyay Panchayat HQ 3 

22# Block HQ .9 

23# Town Area 13 

24. M\inicipal Board/ 

Cantt 16 

25 . Tahsil HQ 18 

26 . District HQ 35 



!| 

‘j (iii) Any one service with at least 16% of its 

;^or1<ing population dependent upon tertiary activities « 

(iv) 20% of Its workers engaged in tertiary activi- 
ties with or without any of the services mentioned above. 

Following this methodology 125 settlements (including 
11 urban centres) have been identified as service centres 
in Farrukhabad district (Fig. 7*1A) . Besides there are 
135 developing service centres in the region which 
fulfill one of the following conditions! 

i. Three of the five services. 

I ii. Two services with atleast 4% of its working 
population dependent upon tertiary services* 
iii. One service having atleast &/o of its working 
population, Susy in tertiary activities. 

Such developing service centres should be connected 
with Kachcha or pucka village roads and should house at 
least 10 persons engaged in tertiary services. After 
selecting the service centres their centrality has been 
measxared by using the following formula (npdified after 
Godlund, 1956, pp. 13^14). 

C « P 100 - „ 

where ,C » desired centrality^ 

V « number of persons dependent upon tertiary 
services in a rural settlement ttnit. 


T « The region's toted of tertiary rxiral population 
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In order to give due importance to central services 
thesecentrality values have been weighted by standard 
scores, allotted to each of the 26 services (Table 7.1) on 
the basis of their grouping and frequency in the region. 
The enhanced centrality values (called centrality scores) 
now range from 1.13 in Dlsrapur to 358.16 in Farrukhabad- 
cum~£'atehgarh . 

7.2.2. Population Size vs. Centrality t 

The centrality of a service centre has a close 
relationship with the population size and the number of 
functions performed by it. In order to examine Phis 
statement a correlation analysis has been attempted in 
figure 7.2 which shows strong positive correlation 
between these two variables (r » +0.8700845). But a 
closer observationi’ of figure 7.2 exhibits that the distri* 
bution is not perfectly linear and there are a niamber of 
other factors like means of transport ^communication, 
administrative advantages etc. which do have their impact 
in affecting the centrality of the service centres. That 
is why Kamalganj (136.63), a block headquarters, records 
same centrality value as that of Kaimganj (137^63) ; 
Chhibramau (131*74), which are tahsil headquarters and 
house larger population (Kaimganj i 20,528/ Chhibramaus 
23,263) than the former (Khmalganj population! 8,788) 
owing to its proximity with the district seat of admini- 
stration and better accessibility. Similarly Sarai Miran, 
a few Kilometres away from Kannamj along the t^e Q*T. 
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road and rail route even though with a small population 
of 607, records higher centrality value of 50.37 (lllrd 
order) . There is about one and a half time gap between 
the population size of Shamsabad* (pop. 14, 919) and 
Saurikh (Pop *5710) (Plate No, 28), but both being block 
headquarters, almost house same number of services and 
same centrality scores (72.86 and 72.14 respectively). 
There are ntimerous examples of old and decaying towns 
which earlier had better transport accessibility and 
higher centrality scores but owing to the adoption of 
new transport technology (for example from river to rail 
transport or road transport) there has been phenomenal 
decline in their importance and centrality values* 

7,3. SPATIAL PATTERN OF SERVICE CENTRES 

The spatial pattern of service centres (Fig. 7.1A) 
shows their maximum concentration along the transport 
routes, near the urban centres: or seats of administration 
and in the areas of good agricultural harvests , Amongst 
development blocks Nawabganj and Jabaiabad (4 service 
centres eailh) house the minimtam number of service centres^ 
whereas ^ Talgram (iSservice centres) and Barhpiir (13 
service centres) come on the top (Table 7. II) owing 

★ Though Shamsabad has been recently classified as Urban 
centre during 1981 census owing to its large popu- 
lation size, but it comparatively houses less number 
of services and looks like an overgrown village- 




HIERARCHY 01'' RURAL SERVICE CENOjERS 


Name of the block 

Number of service centres 
Hierarchical orders 

Density/ 

100 km2 


I 

II 

III IV 

V 

TOTAL 


KaimganJ 


1 

- 

2 

9 

12 

3.28 

Nawabganj 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

4 

1.73 

Shamsabad 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

7 

2.01 

Rajepur 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1.7S 

Barhpur 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12 

13 

8.18 

Mbhammadabad 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

12 

2.90 

Kamalganj 

- 

1 

- 

3 

8 

12 

3.62 

Chhibramau 

- 

1 

- 

1 

7 

9 

2.78 

Talgram 

- 

- 

2 

1 

15 

18 

6.27 

Satarikh 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1.91 

Haseran 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

6 

2.83 

Jalalabad 

- 


1 

- 

3 

4 

1.89 

Kannauj 

- 

1 

1 

- 

9 

11 

3.82 

Umarda 

“ 

- 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1.12 

District 

Farrukhabad 

1 

4 

11 

15 

94 125 

2.90 



to the impact of transport routes. There is a cluster of 
service centres aro-und Gursahaiganj , through which pass 
the G*T« road, the link road to Farrukhahad, and Karpur- 
KasganJ railway line. Similarly Barhpur block, housing 
district headquarters, is advantageously located in 
respect of transport routes, trade facilities and 
agriculttoral productivity, ifext in order come KaimganJ 
Mohammad ab ad and Kamalganj blocks (each having 12 centres) 
which enjoy better agricultural prospects and transport 
facilities . 

The density of service centres is maximum in 
Barhpur block (8.18 service centres/lOO km^) followed 
by Talgram (6 •27), Kannauj (3.81), Kamalganj (3*62) and 
Kaimganj (3.28), etc. (Table But blocks like 

lanarda (1,12), Wawabganj (1.73) and Rajepur (1*75) have 
the lowest density ©£ service centres due to recurrence 
of floods, and low agricultural productivity. 

Analysing through nearest neighboxir analysis, 

(Clark and Evans, 1954 and Clark 1956), tlie spatial 
distribution^^ service centres, in the region, exhibits 
a tendeincy towards regularity (]R^ » 1»S!55, Table 7 .III). 
This tendency is more pronounced in second order centres 
(Rjg » 1*786), while fifth order service centres show 
random distribution (Rj^ * 0 *939) • These findings are 
also confirmed through normalised index (bi) values 
which except in case of fifth order centres GDi*»0f4348) 



SPATIAL CHARACTERISTICS OR RURAL SERVICE CEKITRES, 1981 
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lie. between 0.5805 and 0*8308 (regional average being 
0.9092) . 

The observed mean inter-centre distance comes to 
5.74 Km which is slightly less than hypothetical distance 
(Mather lS44)of 6.31 Jon observed tinder the hexagonal 
system. Also the observed mean distance which goes on 
increasing from lower to higher order centres (Table 
is everywhere less than the hypothetical distance. Similarly 
the actual number of service centres is only 46.64% of the 
hypothetical nuxriber. It may well be concluded that a 
K * 4 hierarchy (Christalle.r *s traffic principle) holds 
more relevance to the region than K * 3 and K » 7 indicating 
the impact of transport routes on the development of 
service centres. 

7*4. HIERARCI-iy OF SERVICE CEMTRLS t 

Five hierarchical orders in service centres of the 
study area, have been determined on the basis of their 
centrality scores, taking into consideration the natural 
break points- (Table 7. III). Judging from the national 
point df view the study area does not house any first 
or. second order centrev- . It lies within the gravitational 
pull of Delhi, the arationM. capital and Kanpxir, the indxistrial 
hub of the Ganga plain, with wrhom it is well connected 
with rail and road links » On regional basis Farrukhabad 
-cunr*Fatehgairli (.Centrality score 358*16) comes on the 
top, ^ich by virtue ©f being district seat of adiainis** 
tration houses a number ©f specialised services like 
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miinicipal board, odntoninent, degree college, technical 
institutions, T*B .Clinic, District hospital. Head post 
and Telegraph office. Banks, etc. The second order 
certres', numbering four(^nnauj 150.47, Kaimganj 137.24, 
Kamalganj 136.63 and Chhibramau 131 •74), include three 
tahsil headquarters and a town. These house services like 
degree college, hospital, s\ib-post office, mandis, 
co-operative banks, etc. Kan^lganj, a block headquarters, 
has recently developed as an iirportant trade centre. 

Third-order service centres (centrality score 50-100), 
nuntoering eleven, are either t,owns> or large urban centres 
well connected by roads etc. They provide lower order, 
services like bi-weekly mar)fetg, intermediate college, 
primary health centre, veterinary hospital, co-operative 
societies, etc. 

Poturth-order service centres (centrality 20-50) are 
fifteen in nximber which include two small towns (Kanpil 
and Sikandarpur Plates no. 11 and 12) f One block head 
quarter (Haseran), and some old and large villages like 
Slroli, Sakhrawa and Pipargaon etc. They provide services 
like weekly/bi-weekly imrket, senior basic school, dispensary^ 
police chowkies, bus-stop, etc. 

The remaining ninetyfotr service centres (centrality 
score below 20) occupy the fifth ard the lowest hierarchical 
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position in the district. These centres hoiase 'r^aya 
Panchayats', jmior basic school, weekly market, request 
bus stop, co-operative credit societies, etc. The groijp 
include villages like Sarodhin, Yacpotganj, Manjljpurwa and 
Bishungarh, etc. 

7*5. SERVICE REGIONS OF SERVICE CEMTRl-S l 

The service regions of a service centre may b® 
defined as the immediately contiguous area surrounding it 
and benef Itted by its services . It may also be called as 
** compliment ary r region", •Umland*’, '*ributary area" 
or "hinterland" of a service centre. This entire area is 
not only foenefltted by the centralised services of the 
service centre but is also witnessed by new socio-economic 
changes and innovations. 

Various methods have been used by the scholars to 
delineate service regions by using qualitative as well as 
quartitatlve techniques - While Christaller has utilised 
the centrality and hierarchy of respective service 
centres for the purpose, Codlund (195t, pp. 13-14) and 
Green (1952) have utilised the data of bus service# to 
identify such regions. Bracey (1953 and l95§) has used 
new rural component of centrality in their delineation 
w%ile Berry (1967 p.40) has utilised "Reilly''# (1931) 
law of retail gravitation" and "breaking point equation" 
for the purpose. Here following formula, as sodified 



after Beery, has been used to delimit the service area 
of different service centres in the regions 


1 J AC 
J BC 

where, IS » limit of service region of A from B, 

D “ distance between two centres (A and B). 

AC ^centrality score of A, and 
BC acentrality score of B. 

Th\as ws have f ive categories of service regions 
as shown in figure 7. IB and Table 7. IV. 

7*5.1* Farrukhabad Region s 

Farrukhabaid»-cum,’-Fat€hgarh first order service region 
incorporates the whole of the study area including within 
tts bounds 125 service centres which collectively serve 
1771 villages housing 19,49,137 people. This centre 
area is further aub-divided into five second order 
regions » 

a • Farrukhabad~cura*Fatehaarh City Region i 

It is the largest second order region (vide fig. 

7# IB and table 7*IV) covering a total area of 1147 km^* 
and inhabiting 5,96,373 persons* It houses 36 service 
centres of different order (l*0«3*4»28) vftiich collectively 
serve 823 villages . The twin towns of Farrukhabad and 
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TABLE 7. IV 

SERVICE REGI0bKB OF SERVICE CEMTRES 


Hierarchical 

order 

Service 

Regions 

HO .of 

service 

centres 

NO .of 

villages 

served 

Area 

served 

Icm^ 

Popu- 

lation 

served 

I 

ParruMha- 

bad-cura- 

Patehgarh 

125 

1771 

4311 

19,49,137 

II 

Kaimganj 

20 

343 

756 

3,01,866 

II 

l^alganj 

25 

219 

438 

2,38,402 

II 

Chhibraroau 

23 

333 

958 

3,89,613 

II 

Kannauj 

21 

353 

1012 

4,22,883 

11 

parruKhabad 
cu«"Pa tehgarh 

523 

1147 

5,96,373 


Patehgrah, forming nucleus of the region, hoxise a number 
of services lilce the district court, police headquarters, 
district hospital and T.B* hospital, c^^nment, etc* As 

a trading centre, it not only supplies potacboes to varioias 

i 

parts of the country but has word wide fame for its cloth- 
printing industry* Prom educational point of view it has 
a degree college, a polytechnic and a Teachers* Trasining 
centre to invite th6 students from various parts of the 
district • 
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b • Ifennaui Region » 

Stretching over the aonth -eastern part of the study 
area it houses 21 service centres (0jls4!lsl5) 'which together 
serve 353 villages, cscvering an area of 1012 and a 

population of 422,883 • Situated along the main transport 
artery, KannauJ, the foc\is of the region, has rich 
historical and cultural background. Besides its traditional 
perfxime/scent industry it hoiises a number of services located 
at tahsil headquarters. 

c. Kalmganj Region t 

Surrovmded by river Ganga, in its northern and 
eastern sides, Kaimganj region houses 20, the least ntrriber 
of service centres (0*1s1j2j16) . They together serve 
a total population of 3 , 01 , 866 , residing in 343 villages, 
in a service area of 756 Icm^. It has urban centres like 
Kaimganj and Shamsabad, the tahsil headquarters and block 
headquarters respectively. This entire area is very 



fertile and famous for the cultivation of tobacco, sugarcane 
and fruits (Plate Nc . 3) • 

• Kamalqanl Rec 4 ion » 

This service region, lying in the central part of 
the district, incorporates the smallest service area, — 
stretching over 438 Here KamalganJ town, a block 

headquarters, clays a pivotal role bringlsig within its 
influence zone 23 service centres (0il;lJ4sl9) which 
together serve 2,38,402 persons, residing in 219 villages 
of different size- This entire area has good transport 
facilities and houses trading centre , (lik^^Gursahaig an j , 
which owing to its location along the junction of G«T, 
road and state highway leading to Parrukhabad and Kaimganj, 
handles the largest passenger and goods traffic. 

e, Ghhlbramau Region t 

Lying in the south-western part of the district, 

2 

this region covers a total areaof 958 km • It has 23 
service centres (0 »1 s2 i;4j 16) which provide services to 
333 villages and 3,89,613 people. The G.T.road, passing 
through the region, has played an important role in the 
socio-economic development of this entire area and 
more or less compensates thelack Af railway line. Of the 
two towns, lying in the region, Ghhlbramau is fa,- tahsil 
headquarter^N while Sikandarpur is an emerging trade centre* 
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CHAPOSR 8 

PLAiiTOgG Am RATIOmLlZA>TlOW OF RURAL SETTLEMBM 

Planning is a metliod of achieving economic prosperity 
by the optimum utilisation of the resources of a region 
or country (Tlwari, 1984, p*l5l)« 'The basic task of economic 
planning in India is'^' bring about a structural transformation 
of the economy so as to achieve a high sustained rate of 
grovrth, a progressive inf>ra7ement in the standard of linjlng 
of the masses leading to the eradication of poverty and 
unemployment and provide the material base for a self- 
reliant socialist economy* (Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85, 

<J. 17)# 

Historical Perspective s 

Planning in India dates back to Vedic period (Khatu, 
1975, p.2l3)* Vatsu shastya specifically mentions about 
village planning, but the modern concept of planning is 
borrowed from the socialist countries* In India the need 
of planning was felt much before the independence to control 
the problems like poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, shortage 
of foodgrains, industrial goods and sociai facilities. 

Henqe, for the first time the idea of planning was presented 
by M.Vishwshvaria in 1934 Which led to the formation of 
Mational Planning lajommittee (1938) . Later on the Bombay 
Plan (1943) and «andhiais Plan (1944 > were introducad which 
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cotild not yield desired results owing to the non-co-operative 
attitude of the British government. After independence with 
the formation of 'National Planning Commission' massive 
planning on national scale began and First Five Year’ Plan 
was launched with great fanfare in 1952* Since then six 
Five Year Plars together with a few roflng plans have been 
Gonpleted and the seventh plan is under operation, Though 
these plans have brought Inprovements in various sectors 
of the Indian economy but these have miserably failed to 
bridge the gap between rich and poor, . urban and rural, 
developed and backward* and ind\3Stry and agricultux‘6* The 
larger sufferers have been the rural poor majority of whom 
living below the poverty line are leading a pathetic Ilf® 
devoid of basic human amenities* Hence a need was felt to 
reorient our planned programmes and give them rural bias 
so that to raise the standard of living of the rural poor 
(landless and marginal farmers ) • 

8*1 STRATEGY FOR PLANNING & RURAL DEVELOPMENT » 

The first idea of rural tpliftment was Initiated by 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1931 when he advocated development programmes 
for achieving self sufficiency, promotion of village industries, 
rdjtjoval of untouchability and generating basic moral values ’ 
(Mathur, 1977,. p*2) in rural areas* The 'Community Develgp-" 
ment' Brogrammes were started in 1952 to give final ah^e 
to Mahatma *s ideas but same could not yield desired success 
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due to non-co -ordination aitong development projects^ s patio- 
functional gaps and lack of peoples participation* a?his led 
to a shift in the planning strategy from a broad based 
(multi-purpose )'we If are policy to limited purpose production 
policy. Accordingly, the Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme (I.A-D.P.), Intensive Agriculttiral Area Programme 
(I-A*A.P.) and High Yielding variety Programme (HYVP) were 
launched which ultimately paved way for so called '♦Green 
Revolution" but accentuated regional/ sectoral- economic 
inequalities and made the rich richer and the poor poorer* 
Consequently under the Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans a 
ntimber of Special programme (3 EDA/i®^L,dRAP,CAI>P,HADP, 

I'IDP) were introduced to provide economic equity and social 
justice. The Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), 
launched on 1st April 1978 aims at Integrated harmonioias deve- 
lopment of rural areas. The main thrust of the Sixth and 
seventh Five Year Plans is 'growth for social justice, 
achievement of full enployment and removal of poverty' 

(Singh, 1986, p.XXI). Today rural development is considered 
as "a strategy designed to improve the economic! and social 
life of a specific group of people - the rural poor. It 
involves extending the benefits of development to the 
poorest among those vho seek a livelihood in the ru^al 
areas. The group includes small scale farmers, tenants 
and the landless". (World Bank, 197S). 

Various guidelines have been suggested by scholars for 
rural development* Roasyeka (1964) has recommended a "geo- 
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project approach” which incltiaes t (1) delimitation of socio 
economically depressed areas, (ii) ubilization of existing 
and potential covintryside riesotirces , (iii) location of 
i resource iSasad ind^atries at best suited sites, <iv) time 
factor in resource use, (v) p^efential treatment for probleip 
areas, (vi]| ^^eien;b'ial facilities and sxibsidies to some 
socio-economically depressed people of the society, (vlij. 
incentive programmes, and (viii) location of each settlement 
in the overall hierarchical setup of the region with the 
provision of infra-structural facilities* 

Sen and his colleagues (1971) have advocated for 
"Micro Level Planning** in whiob the central village, 
consisting of a clirster of villages, should the smallest 

imlt of planning* According to them there must be a network 
of spatio-functional system consisting of a hierarchy of 
growth centres for balanced rural development, V,K4l*V* 

Rao (1977) suggests the rural development ^ilan to take 
into accountt (i) the area, its resources and tSie conplementary 
links between them, (11) its residents and the conplementary 
or competitive relations among them, (iii) the potential of 
self reliance together with the degree of dependence that 
is Inevitable from outside, (Iv) the infrastructure, both 
naterial and human, necessary for development, (v) the 
|jroduction techniques or the technology that can increase 
/employment, productivity and production Including equitable 
distribution of the gains of development an! uplift of the 
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poor and backward classes of tihe population, and (V) the 
institutions, motivations and policies that are needed 
for co-nordinated increase in production, eruatatole 
distribution and utilisation of development facilities* 

K.C* Lalwani (1978) suggests the need for block level 
planning to supplement the national plans and remove the 
regional disparities. According to him such planning 
should not only take into account the space dimension but 
establish some sort of coordination between planning 
machinery at the block and district levels, agriculttiral 
universities and social scientists in the country and 
extension workers (VLOs) at the village level* 

Prof* R.L. Singh favovirs the idea of village cluster 
planning in i hich three considerations are of basic concern* 
(a) mode of production, (b) social ^ans formation, and (c) 
the spatial organisation (Singh and Singh, 1978 p*40)* 

Ramesh and Ramanna (1978 p.l40) have ertphasized vipon 
three approaches for the formulation of rural development 
plan at block level » (i) Project formulation which should 
include a feasibility study to assess the development 
potential keeping in view the locally available resources, 
(li) Project management which includes a detailed iirpleHen- 
tation plan and the implementation of «ie project through 
a well designed monitoring meebanism, and (ill) Projsrt 
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evaluation showing its irapact in terms of employment 
opportunities generated and the increase in income of 
beneficiaries participating in the development activities. 

In his study of the Lower Ganga Yamuna Doab, R*C.Tewarl 
(1984 p*l53) has proposed following strategies for ruraJL- 
planning: 

(i) The whole planning procedure should be ra- 
oriented so as to give it a more rural bias. 

(ii) The emphasis should be placed on micro “level 
planning which should begin from village clusters instead 
of individual villages (a gror^ of 5 to 10 villages 

with population of 4000-5000) and should act as coirplementary 
to state or national planning* 

(iii; Blocks should be selected as ideal xxnits for 
planning managemtnt and should provide essential link/ 
between xirban areas and countryside ao as to develop 
infra structure and generate additional iimpulses for 
balanced regional growth. 

(iv) It should make optimum u se of rural resources 
for planned growth of indtas tries, agricultiire, etc* and 
should l^ead to self-sufficiency* 

(v) It should encourage large scale public partici- 
pation and should provide ample opportunity for irural 
eriployment. 



(vi) It should provide basic amenities to the villages 
and should aim at removing socio -economic disparities in 
rural areas • 

The Pl;'rinin-j Commission, Government of India, has 
chalhed out following strategy and methodology for accelerated 
rural development s (a) increasing production and productivity 
in agricultiire and allied sectors; (b) resource and income 
development of r|;lnerable section of the rural population 
through development of the primary^ secondary and tertiary 
sectors; (c) skill formation and skill upgrading programmes 
to promote self and wage enployment amongst the rural poor; 

(cl) facilitating adequate availability of credit to support 
the programmes taken 1 : 5 ) for the rural poor, <e) promoting 
marketing supporb to ensture the viability of production 
programmes and to insulate the rural poor from es^ploitatlon 
in the marketing of their products; (f) provision of 
additional employment opportunities to the rural poor for 
gainful employment during the lean agricultural season 
through a national rural employment programme (KREP); (g) 
provision of essential niinimiMn needs; and (h) involvement 
of universities, research and technical institutions in 
preparing a shelf of projects both for self enployment 
and 13RER and in preparing strategies for the sciencific 
utilisation of local resources (sixth Pive Year Plan, 

1980-85, p, 169). 

on the basis of aforesaid discussion a three stage 
strategy may be suggested for rural planning and development; 
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(a) Rxiral survey and resource appraisal t 

It includes detailed survey of the region, its resources, 
socio-economic regional imbalances . 

(b) Plan formulation and plan iirplementation s 

/ Detailed plans should be prepared at grojjs root level 
in which central villages should be developed as the smaller 
unit of planning undei* the proper svipervision from the 
block headquarters* Adequate Training should be irtparted 
to village youths to run plan programmes which should attract 
maximum participation by local population. 

(c) Plan evaluation and corrective measures t 

There should be periodic review of the plan achie ■'cements 
and if need arises corrective measures should be adopted. 

8.2 A MODEL FOR CENTRAL VILLAGE PLANNING S 

Pollffifwing these guidelines a model for central village 
planning may be adopted (Fig. 8 . 1 A) • Such villages play a 
key role in their neighbouring villages . They also act as 
the cells of modernization, promote new type of functional 
leadership, develop into store-chouse of information, radiate 
innvoatlon at a much faster rate and distribute gains of 
planning to all sections of the people. The figure eschibits 
that six neighbouring villages (A) are depended on the 
central village <B) while latter is stpservient to higher 
order centre at- c for specialised higher order services . 

In land use model (fig 8.1B^ the direction of dependency 
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has been changed xmder “which the central village draws its 
raw material for its processing unit but sends its 
b 3 ?products to the industrial conplex situated at C (Fig* 8. IB). 
Figure 8‘.1C, showing transport network, displays that all 
the neighboxiring villages are joined with the central 
village by means of all weather strengthened cart tracks 
while the central village is connected by all weather 
metalled road to the neighboiuring centres of same order 
<B ) or higher order (C ) . 


(a) Lav out plan for a gix>up of villages * 

Following this proposition a layout plan for a group 
of villages (Imadpxir, Karakka, Mohaddinagar and Aligarh) 

in Rajepur block has been prepared (Fig. 8.2). Covering 
2 

a total area of 4.86 Km , in the north eastern part of 
the district, these villages are situated along the right 
bank of the Ramgagga river vhile river Ganga flows at a 
distance of only 5 Km in the west. These -tillages are 
inhabited by a total population of 35 17 persons corrprising 
^^46 households and 528 houses (Tables .IC ). Though 
these villages hold the best agricultural iand, lying 
in between the two rivers, but the menace of floods and 


the lack of transport facilities have |^’indr^ the pace of 
economic progress. Consequently; the area presents a 
typical example of backward economy lacking infi^ s^uctural 
facilities for develoianent. About 8.2?^ of population 
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TABLE 8.1 

POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 01 SAMPLE VILLAGES 


Villages 

- Area 
(acres ) 

No .of 
house 
holds 

No .of Pop 
re si- T§1 
dential 
houses 

lulation 

mrw 

Percent 

Schedu- 

led 

castes 

of Populatiorti 
TItl- '%rT-:-|j 
rates ers jj 

i 

Aligarh 

34.8 

210 

171 

881 

1102 

5.99 

22 .59 

25.86 i 

Mohaddi- 









nagar 

140.8 

55 

40 

255 

312 

0.00 

23.39 

27.56 

Imadpur 

99,9 

95 

95 

452 

571 

2.98 

20.49 

29.95 I 

Karakka 

210.0 

286 

222 

1289 

1532 

13.38 

17.82 

31.5 9 

Ibtal 

485 .5 

646 

528 

2877 

3517 

8.19 

20.24 

29.17 

belongs to 

scheduled 

castes 

own 

very little proportion 



of village resources and are leading a nathetic life devoid of 
basic human facilities- The literates accormt for 20.24% of the 
total population (femal^ literacy t 6.17%) while working 
/'force constitutes 29.17% of the same. This leaded to high 
dependency ratio and serious problem of unemploj^ent # Amongst 
the services available in these villages mention may be made 
of a junior basic school and a weekly market held on every 
Sunday at Mohaddinagar <^>lates 4 & 5). Even Aligarh^, which 
until 1925 was tbs headquarters of a tahsil, does not occiipy 
the status of a 'nyaya panchayat* centre. 
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Though many cart trades and 'Kachcha‘ roads pass 
through these villages, but the entire area emerges llJce 
pool of mud during rainy season through vjhich transport is 
difficult. Infact many of such trachs change into ’nalas* 
joining the Ramganga during floods. Only one metalled road 
rxinning from FarruWhabad to B'uda\in and passing through 
the southern part of the area is , a all weather transport 
link to the region. The flood prone area of tl® north has 
direct bearing on the distribution of settlements# agri- 
cultural operations and means of transport and communication 
development. The flood has washed away several houses and 
people have been forced to move to safer places to build 
new colonies. That is vftiy settlements are found in 
scattered patches in eastern and central parts of this area. 
In flood -prone areas Kharif Crdps are invariably damaged 
and people have to rely upon the Rabi Crops whose sowing is 
often delayed making way for coarse grains. 


Figure 8.2B displays the proposed pattern of land use 

for these villages keeping in mind their development needs. 

/ 

The entire land area has been so divided that 8-10 ,pe^bent 

/ / 

may be utilised for residential purpo^ses# 8-10 percent 
for public utility services# 5-S pej^^ent for industries# 

15-20 peilcent for village groves# oirchards and pastures# 
and remaining 50-65 pej^ent for agriculture. All the village 
hamlets have been brought under compact site along the 
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newly laid roads and streets where proposal has been made 
to provide drinking water, electricity and sewer disposal. 
Similarly markets together with cold storage, college, 
technical institute, co-operative bank, hospital, solar 
energy station etc. have been proposed along the main road 
running from Farr\xkhabad to Budaun while industrial estate 
is located on the southern side* Health centre, junior 
basic scho 1, banks, post office, yuwak raangal kendra, 
pancbayatghar, grain store and seed store have been located 
along the main thorough fare not very far off from the 
settlement sites* Sewage tank and sewage processing unit 
have been suggested in the southern side along the Sota 
Ramganga to guard against the environmental pollution. 

The river needs a bridge for better accessibility of the 
northern part. In order to give a face lift to this water 
logged area and enhance its contribution to rural econoir^ a 
weir alongwith an artificial lake and power station have 
been proposed to be built near the river vjhose two banks 
should be strengthened by the planting of new trees. In 
order to diversify rural, econonqf pisciculture, poultry 
farming, seri-culture,- dairy farming and fruit gardening 
should be encouraiged and villa#® youths sboTi3.d bs provided 
adequate training for indtistrial and other jobs. Similar 
plans may also be forirolated for different clusters of 
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villages after thorough stuiy of their physical and cultural 
environs and personnels from development blocks should 
extend their helping hands to make the scheme a success. 

To bring these proposals a concrete shape the entire 't 
shape Jth.e entire land resoowrces of the component villages 
shouisd be brought under the collective ownership of the 
central village cotoncll (Kendriya Gram Parishad) which 
should consist, of five elected rdpresentatJU^es from each 
village, a chairman and a village level officer who should 
be capable of praviding guidelines for rural industries, 
agriculture, housing, health and sanitation. It should 
form five village councils (Gram Samitis) to supervise the 
development of rural agriculture, industries, housing, 
education and health. The Kandriya Gram Parishad should 
devise ways and means to provide employment and means of 
livelihood to every rural youth and Impart them adequate 
education and training for the development of their 
personality. It should procure grants, stibsidies and technical 
advice from government and private organisations for alround 
develcpment of the villages. Besides introducing welfare 
schemes for providing cheap educational, medical, housing, 
transport and recreation facilities to village folk It should 
open constamer stores for providing constamer goods and 
necessities of life at cheaper rates. 

Similar suggestions have also been mad® by T'iwati 
(lt84, pp* 154*1S5) and fflaamuddin <l$83VPP*272) , wh# 
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have also proposed for the cooperative management of the 
rural land and resources through five Gram Samitis consti- 
tuted by elected representatives from each village. 

(b) House Design Plans t 

No inprovement in the village sanitation is possible 
unless effective measures are taken to inprove the layout 
and designs of the rural houses. Such homes which lack 
approach roads, water drains, sewerlines, windows, lavatories, 
ventilators, etc. need cautious planning on the lines 
suggested by Tiwari (1984 p.l59) keeping in mind the owner's 
need, his economic and social status, construction cost, 
availability of building material, living space, technology, 
sanitation, etc. (Pig. 8*3A) . Since riural dwellings need 
more space for storing food grains, agricultural implements, 
fodder and keeping cattle three separate plans of houses 
have been proposed keeping in mind the economic conditions 
of their inhabitants. Figure 8.:^, presents a model of 
two room houses with a total carpet area of 100 sq.metres 
(plot siae of 2S0 sq.metres) with kitchen, bSth and lavatory 
facilities* The three rocaa house with sliciitly bigger area 
CPlot,sise 300 sq.metres, carpet area 150 sq.metres) is 
meant for middle income grotp people (Fig. 8.^). Ttie plan 
for a four or five room houses occupies a total carpet area 
ranging from 250 to 350 sq.metres O^lot area being 500 to 



PROPOSED HOUSE PLANS 


2 






700 sqpinetres) with provisions for courtyar<3, verandah, 
stairs, store, kitchen, bath, toiXet, etc. \Figs*3B) • Such 
houses may be suitable for higher income group people Who 
may make suitable modifications in the plans making way 
for Kitchen, garden, cattleshed, gobar gas plant, guest 
room etc. Since rtrral dwellings follow certain age old 
traditions and observe strong notion of family privacy, 
the layout of the rooms, courtyard, verandah, kitchen, 
toilet, cattleshed etc. ^hould be planned accordingly 
so that plans may get easy approved of the rural people* 

Another important point to be noted in this connection 
is to bring down the cost of construction for which such 
organisations like Central Research Building Institute, 
Roorkee etc. should come out with new designs of the rural 
hotases. !2?he institute has devised ways and means to bring 
down construction cost by 20 percent (Saxena, 1976, pp.41-42) 
and also to design such hotises vhich are within the reach 
of the economically weaker section of the rural society. 

Following suggestions by Yadav and Verma <1979 pp.99- 
100) may be followed to minimise the cost of house constru- 
ction in the study region. 

stabilised soil, puddled clayey soil mixed with water 
shoulcl be used in the •Garbh* (foundation) of the Kutcha 
house while concrete (33?6 concrete and cement) may be 



utilised for pucca houses. Similarly stabilised soil with 
5% lime or second class bricks with mud mortar may be 
suitable for the foundation of a mixed dwelling. 

2. Stabilised soil with ^/o liquid asphalt for outer 
walls and ordinary m\3d plasters for inner walls» or 5% ' 
bit\mtien emulsion with cowdung for water proof plaster may 
be used for wall plasters in rural houses. 


3* Stabilised cla 3 ^y soil or straw and thatched 
roofs coated with cement plaster with bitumen emulsion 
su^jported on the wooden frame may be used for Kutcha houses 
while roofs made of bricks or stone slabs covered with 
lime may be suitable for pucca houses* 


4. The floor of a kutcha house may be constructed 
either with earth floor coated with cowdung or stabilised 
soil while twelve inches thick layer of stabilised soil 
and 2*5 percent cement may be utilised in case of mixed, 
houses* In pucca houses cement plaster of 0*5 inch 
thickness above bricks laid on 3 inches thick lime may 
yield good results. 


5, In the construction of rjsper stories of a hotxse 
laying of earthen block with S pei^ent cement in soil or 
walls of crushed earth and puddled clay mixed with water 
Or asphalt stabilised bricks (soil with 0*®% liquid asphaj-t) 
for outer walls and unbaked bricks laid with mud-mortar 
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for inner walla may be used for Ratcha houses, similarly 
pillars (12” x 12”) made with stone blocks or bricks laid 
with lime mortar may be used for puooa houses . 

Besides, Gram Samiti should construct cheap houses 
/ for marginal and land less farmers and^fSlot them at minimum 
rates (1 or 2 ri:pees per day for 10 or 20 years) after- 
obtaining grants and s\±>sidies from government and private 
agencies* boans and subsidies should also be given to 
individual farmers to encourage house building activities 
in rural areas* 

8.3* RORA'b DEVEIGPMSNT TypOLOGy s 

Planning programmes, if not rmdertaken judiciotasly, 

, may lead to intfa regional dispar4Aty and imbalance. Consequ- 
ently one part of the region develops at a faster rate leaving 
behind other parts to develop slowly* In order to discern 
intra-regional disparities in Barrukhabad district a ^ddviation 
system analysis* using 10 variables has been attempted* These 
variables include population density, population growth, 
literacy, female literacy, non-agriculttiral workers, workers 
engaged in house hold industries, villages with more than 
2000 population, electrified villages, length of roads and 
use of fertilisers, etc. The regional mean (obtained after 
deducting the 1971 value from that of 1981) has been 
assumed as l and deviations give vis the development index 
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0i) (1?able 8»1I) whose spatial pattern has been analysed 
in figure 8.4. According to Singh et al this deviation 
system analysis not only helps in assessing the individual 
performance of every variable but understanding the pace of 
economic progress in the district.. But in case of 
Farruldiabad district the upgradhtion of seven large villages 
in to 'urban areas has led to negative growth (during 1971- 
81) in respect of non-agricultural workers and house hold 
industries. However keeping the Di values in mind three 
types of growth trend may be analysed in the region j- 

(a) Fast Growth (Di>l«00) > 

It includes Jalalabad, Satarikh, Hawabganj and Barhpur 
blocks, covering an area of 864 sq.km, and supporting 22*15% 
of the total rural population of Farruldiabad district. 
Incidentally the former three blocks do not have any urban 
area within their boundary while Barhpur enjoy© the advantages 
of district headquarter. Jalalabad and Barhpur have high 
transport accessibility. The remarl<able progress in house 
j^old industries in Jalalabad block is encouraged by the 
proximity of Kannauj and Oursahalganj , the two main centres 
of small scale and cottage industries* These figures are 
also higher in Saurikh and Barhpur blocks where local 
markets are available for the small receptive to new 
agricultxiral innovations (use of fertilisers etc) besides 
having the largest n\mt)@r of electrified villages and 
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length of roads* The indices in respect of population 
density, po'oulation growth and literacy rates are generally 
higher in these blocks (except Barhpur) enhancing the Di 
values * 

(b) Moderate Growth (Di 0*5 -- l»0) t 

This covers six development blocks as Chhibramau, 
ttohannadabad, Kannauj, tfinarda, Haseran and Kamalganj occupying 
a total area of 2104 sq*km* and si?>porting 49*62% of the 
region *s rtiral population* Here faster growth of population 

due to inherent tendency of urbanization together with 

. , i 

higher percentage of literacy have given boost develop- 

ment activities* Besides Kannauj tops among all the blocks 
in the use of fertilisers but household industries axe 
directly se^'lous attention of the government and people 
in recent years* 

(c) S low Growth .5 ) > 

It includes Talgram, Raiepxor, Shamsabad and l&lmganj 
blocks - covering 1343 sq*km.of district's area and (sheltering 
28*23% ®f its srtiral popxtlaticaa . The development activities 
in RaJepur,Shamsabad and Khimganj blocks are very much 
restricted by the flood conditions and water-logging* !lhe 
flood not only caxisss serious damages to capops, transport 
routes and inhabited sites Qplates 26 & 27) but paralyses 
the whole regional economy at times leading to retrogressive 
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steps » The vtiole infrastruGttire has to be rebuilt after 
the recession of the floo<3« Also there has been substancial 
transfer of rural population due to the emergence of new 
towns' in these blocks which has been responsible for 
negative growth trends in respect of non agricultural and 
house hold industrial works* In fact there has been a 
tendency of artisans# village craftmen etc. to migrahte from 
rural areas to cities to search new employment or to switch 
over the farming etc* to earn their livings* The upgrading 
of a sizeable portion of population from rural (1971) to 
urban (1981) status in Khli^einj# Shamsabad and Talgram 
blocks is another factor related with negative growth 
trends in these blocks* The decrease in length of roads In 
Kaimganj block may be cited an exartple to ill\astrate this 
problem* 

8*4 3PATI0 FUaCTIOKAL PIAMMDG | 

The main objective of this planning is to provide 
adequate Inf^ra structiirol facilities all over the region to 
promote balanced allround development* Because it is not 
possible to house such central services in every village 
a hierarchy of service centres ranging from central village 
to jcegional city may be developed not only to provide 
services to their utnland population but to help in 
disseminating new innovations and development programmes 
t® the remotest village. Since the apatlo-^unctional 
system of the region^ as analysed in chapter 7^ is truncated 
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favouring the growth of such large towns which instead of 
promoting growth become parasitic in nature# it is essential 
to fill in the s oat io -functional gaps and develop an 
integrated spatio-functional system. 

There are 125 service centres in the district (Pig. 7,1) 
majority of which are mere collection centres for agricultxxral 
raw materials and distribution centres for consuming goods 
to rtxral^pegplfi . Some of them have administrative ani 
semi-administrative functions like tahsil headquarters, block 
headquarters, police station, post office, co-operatives, etc. 
while ot|iers have educational institutions of different 
orders, ^arkets, etc. A few have also been the traditional 
centres for cottage and village industlres. These existing 
centres may provide base for developing new spatio-fimctional 
system and should be given due consideration In spatio- 
functiobal planning. 

nj 

(a) Spatib Functional Gaps » 

liocation of the functional gap is the main exercise 
in spatio-ftanctlonal planning which helps in completing 
the existing system of service centres. There are two 
methods, i.e., area and population surved by each service 
■centre which may be used for the purpose. In the stt»3y 
area existing distribution of service centres (Pig. 7*1) 
i» uneven showing their concentration in some areas and 
vast unserved areas elseihere. Also, ^here is lack of 
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Stiff icient ntunber of service centres in the fourth and 
fifth orders vKhd play pivoted )irole in rural development 
and rural reconstruction. On an average each serfice centre 
in the region serves 13 villages or 34 sq.km* of area. 

In ox'dar to reduce the pressure on existing service centres 
there is a need to develop some new service centres in 
the region* Owing to- the uneven distribution of service 
centres inter-centre distances exhibit great variations. 

^at is why, in some areas service centres are quite 
closer to each other ■while elseiffhere these are farther 

apart. Even if existing service centres are unifoxmly 

ah* 

distributed the inter-centre distances too large to promote 
growth activities* Hence an average distance of 4 km 
(pop* 6000-8000) for service cells, 8 km (population 

10.000- 20,000) for service centres, 15 km. (poprilation 

40.000- 100,000) for growth points, 30 km. (population 2-4 
lakh) for grox^th centres and 60 km. population 15-25 lakh) 
would required )j20 fifth order centres in the region by 
2001 AD (Table 8*111). These figures x^hen compared with 
the number of existing service centres ( 1981 ) , and their 
probable growth by 2001 A.D* (Fig. 8*5) will give the 
actual number of service centres to be developed for 
promoting balanced rural development in the area. This 
suggests the develc^iwent of new service centres. Infilling 
the locational g^s and tiipgradlng and sometimes even 
degrading the existing oi^s* 
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Another method for indentifying the spatio-fianational 
gaps is based on the poptdation threshold which shows the 
minimum number of consumers needed to support a particular 
ftinction (Bunge, 1962, p*142) in a service centre. 'This 
helps US in picking up such service centres which possess 
minimum population but are devoid of particular service^ or 
function. Using Reed-Muench n^thod (Raggett and Guna Wardena, 
1964,pp.6-9) population threshold for a ntanber of central 
functions has been determined and such villages identified 
which need those functions » 


TABUS 8*111 

SERVICE CENTRES I PROBABLE S^PROPOSE© 


Hierarchical 

NO .of 

service 

centres 

Required service centres 

order 

Actual 

Hypo- 

Proba- 


bv 2001 A. 

.D. 


1981 

theti 

cal 

ble 

2001 

No. 

bistan 
ce (Mm) 

Population 

served 

I Growth 

Pole 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 

20,00000 

II Growth 
Gentae 

4 

5 

4 

4 

30 

3,00,000 

HI Growth 
point 

11 

19 

34 

20 

15 

70,000 

IV Service 
Centre 

15 

26 

37 

55 

$ 

15,000 

V Service 
cell 

94 

217 

164 

220 

4 

7,000 

Total 

12S 

268 

260 

300 

- 

6,700 
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03 ) Proposed aervice Centres , s 

Talcing all these guidelines in mind the author proposes 
to develop i first order 4 second order, 20 third order, 

55 fourth order ard 220 fifth order service centres in the 
region (Table 8fIV, Fig* 8.6 and anpendix III) by 2001 AD 
to rationalise the existing sp at io •functional system and 
malce it more growth propellent^ This endeavour besides taking 
into account the existing pattern of service centres, their 
growth trends, spatio-functional gaps, transport accessibility, 
population projection and future demand of services, etc. 
emphasises the defelopraent of rural service centres at grass 
root level so as to achieve the goals of rural development. 
Such central villages shoulihouse basic services like senior 
basic school, branch post office, weekly market, rural credit 
society, rural health centre, request bus stop, stores for 
distributing Improved seeds, fertilisers and pesticides, fair 
price shops, repairing shops f6r agricultural Inplements 
and farm machineries, etc*, and should be developed as 
initial growth feci for the diffusitoi of innovations and 
development progranraes. They shovild provide necessary guidance 
to dependent neighbouring villages with idiom they should have 
easy accessibility through kachcha or pukka roads . Such 
central villages should be selected after a detailed survey 
®f the entire region and care shoiiVd be taken to provide 
them adequate infra-structural facilities* It would be 
better if a cltister of 5 to 8 villages is. l<MntifiSff*8^ a 
village cooperative is formed to stpervise tbs judictlOas 
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table 8. IV 

■5 

SERVICE CEUmES » RATIO mLISED AND PROPOSED • 


Tahsil/ 

Region 

Hierarchical order 


Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


Kaimganj 

- 

1 

5 

12 

49 

67 

FarruJdiabad 

1 

- 

6 

18 

65 

m 

Chhibramau 

- 

1 

4 

13 

57 

75 

Kannauj 

- 

2 

5 

12 

49 

68 

Total 

■ 


20 

55 

220 

300 


utilisation ©frural raaoTorces with ^ecial emphasis on 
eradicating pnotolems like illiteracy, poverty and tin-’ 
employment. In the initial stage the government should 
provide sufficient funds and supervise development actfivitiea 
and as esperiroent succeeds such centres should be made self 
reliant using local resources and raw materials. In ParruMiabad 
district 220 such centres have been proposed (Pig. 8.® and 
Table 8.IV) majority of which are developing service centres 
housing one or two seirvices and have played a pitfptal 
role in erstwhile *jajiBani' system. 

Next in hierarchy come *nyaya panchayat* centres 
'tfservice centres) which should be developed to house such 
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services like higher secondary school# rural polytechnic, 
sub-post office, rtaral dispensary with family welfare 
facilities, busstop, co-operative bank, rural industrial 
estate, bi-weekly market, animal husbaa3ry stib-centre, 
general provision store, gramin bank, retail shops for 
fertilisers, pesticides, etc* Ihese centres should command 
three to four central villages and may act as bridging link 
between the block headquarters and service cells* In the 
study area 55 such centres have been proposed majority 
of which belong to fifth orders ,bf the exls^ting pattern of 
service centres * 

The third order (growth-point) service centres at 
block level should be developed to evolve as main focus 
for rural planning housing 4tich facilities like degree 
college, technical institute, industrial training institute, 
hospital with operation theatre, post and telegraph office, 
telephone facilities, bus station, railway station, nationalised 
bahk, veterinary hospital with artificial ins^inetion 
facilities, tri-weekly wholesale martet with chemist and 
druggist shop, raedim Industries, industrial estate, etc* 

They should provide adequate expertise in the fields 
agriculture, industries, housing ^ transport and coiwnunication 
etc* and impdrt training to village youths fpr specialised 
jobs* They should not only provide guMaiwa t® lower order 
centres but monitor their development programmes so as to 
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suggest punitive measures. In Parrtdchabaa district 20 such 
centres have been proposed to be developed by 2001 A.D# of 
which nine are already block headquarters (remaining five 
tjpgraded)} two newly developed urban centres while others 
have pivotal location to take the supervisdxry status. !rhe 
government should provide basic urban facilities at block- 
level whose headquarters should be invariahly located in 
rural environment so that planning officer shoxald get an 
opportunkfcy to have a first hand information about the rural 
problems and their comtplexities . 

The second order (growth centre) service centres at 
tahsil level have transitory role between the district 
headquarters and development blocks^ These should be deve- 
loped as full-fledged TSTban centres providing specialised 
seirvices like postgraduate college# hospital# head post 
office, telegraph office# telephone exchange, transport 
depot, railway station# bank, marketing and industrial 
complexes# etc. and should be capable of taking additional 
burden from the district headquarters to avoid congestion 
and improve quality of enviroranent • In the study area 4 
such centres have been proposed three of which are still 
tahsil headquarters while remaining one has the pivotal 
location to take up the special stspervisory role by the 
end of the present catotury. 



The first order (growth pole) searvice centre occupying 
the district seat of administration should act as a bridging 
link between rural planning organisation at block level and 
government departments at state level. Steps shouldbe taken 
so that all development programmes should be finalised at 
this level and adequate funds should be made available for 
their implementation. Besides issuing the policy guidelines 
for rural development such centre should also house central 
offices of banks, jfost office, public works department and 
administration. It should provide specialised services like 
T..B .clinic, eye hospital, leprosy centre, veterimry hospital, 
! and centres for training, plaming and government. 

I personnels* It should have full fledged urban facilities 
including planned area. The twin town of Farrukhabad*-cum- 
Fatehgarh should be developed to take up this special 
job not only for sipervising the development programmes in 
the entire district but also for attracting the entrepreneurs 
from lOongested cities like Kanpur, etc* 

8.5 OTHER RECOMMBlt>A‘TIOgB» 

The rationalisation of existing functional system 
cannot yield desired results unless effective steps a're 
taken to improve means of transport and communication, powr 
grids, irrigation and drinking water sys terns health, banking 
and marketing facilities, etc* ttere is a need to convert 
existing metre gauge railway traaife« ' into broad gauge linking 
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Kaimganj, FarruKhabad, Gtirsahaiganj # I^nnauJ (^arai Miran) 
with Kanptir. The road beyoiid Gursahaiganj , linking I^alraganj, 
Farroakhabad, etc» with G.T.road, should be broadened to 
accomodate easy flow of passenger and goods traffic (specially 
potato). The road length in Jalalabad and Haseran blocks 
should be strengthened \diiich own only 13 and 16 km. long 
roads at present, respectively. Similarly Kbnnauj, 

Farrukhabad and Kaimganj, etc* should be linked with a 220KV 
transmission line with several feeder lines to intermediate 
and minor towns to promote rural industrialisation as well 
as the power supply to the increasing number of celd storages 
in the district. There is a need to put more emphasis on the 
development of transport ard ccwnmunicatlon lines in southern 
parts of Kairaganj Tahsil and Trans-Ganga region of Farrxikhabad 
Tahsil * 


The district is rich in agricultural resources and 
there is sufficient scope for developing agro-based 
industries such as potato based industries at Farrukhabad# 
Mohaiwaadabad# Kbmalganj# KannauJ and Chhibraraaujf tobacco 
and fruit based industries at Kalmganj; shamsabad, Kaiipil# 
Nawabganj aid Gursahaiganj# ground nut based industries 
at Kannaujf Tirwa# Thatia# Talgram# Saurikh# Haseran and 
their neigWaowhood# sugarcane based industries at Kaimganjf 
and its neighbourhood. Similarly starch production plants 
at farrukhabad, Kannauj# Chhibraijmu# iMohammadabad, KhraalganJ 
and Jalalabad utilising maize crops maytli.aet local demands 
textile industrv. while Vanaspati and Oil mills 
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utilising oilseeds may find place at Tirwa, Umarda and 
SauriMi. Cloth printing and scent industries have been the 
traditional and ageold Industries of the region which should 
not only be modernized but should be given boost t^Vto be 
spread np to neighbouring towns and villages. Other small 
industries like iron smithy, futnitxure making^ flour grindihg>^ 
bakery, corn flake making, vegetable arjd fruit preservation, 
soap, paint, varnish, chemical, dyeing, etc. should be 
promoted at nyay panchayat and central village sites to 
provide employment to xnaral youths. 

f 

Besides industries agricultural development should not 
/(^'eg behind. The region* a rtiral ptDpulation is expected to 
( reach the staggering figure of 22*6 lakhs by the end of the 
present century. On one hand this rapid growth of population 
/ should be chedked (out- by popularising the family planning 
programnes ih rural areas while on the other, to feed the 
large population, new agricultural technology should be 
popularised for intensive farming, which could not only 
meet local demands but leave a sizeable surplus for agro-based 
industries. One of the measures to be adopted is to extend 
canal irrigation to various parts of the district under the 
extension scheme of lower Ganga and Ramganga Canal systems. 
Alongwith agriculture, dairying, fish* poultry, duck-farming, 
seri culture, etc* should also be encouraged to supplement 
farmers income and to provid© them off season ©laploiywent , 
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In the district there is neither a degree college with 
science siibjects nor any institution to provide technical 
education, even at diploma level, to the youths who want 
to make it their career. Attention should be paid to this 
side also. Apart from it, the mass education prograrnrae ' 
through adult education should be launched and awareness 
should be created amongst the rural folk regarding rural 
development programmes, inproving quality of environment and, 
health and hygiene, etc. Qanga water should be tried to 
make pure by stopping the 'nalas* falling in to it at various 
places throughout the region. Vigorous compaign should be 
launched to iproot social evils like caste-system, child- 
marriage, dowry, bonded -labour, child-lahoiar, drug adictdon, 
etc. so that economic and social conditions of the village 

folk could be inproved. Administratively to associate 
this district with Bareilly region^ in place of Allahabad, 

will not only reduce the distance between’* the district 
and regional headquarters, from 340 km. to 125 km., but 
will also effect the smooth running of plans and projects 
guided by regional headquarter. The rural areas of the 
study region have vast biotic and abiotic resoiirce potentials 
whose judicious utilisation and proper administration will 
undoubtedly bring prosperity to the district and lnpxove 
the quality of life of its Inhabitants, 'inshaaXlah* . 
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SUMM?VRY AMD CQjSCLUSION 

S' arrulchabad district (26®45 •45**, N- 27°42'45« N. Lat. 
and 79°,10'45"E-80°6 ‘E « Iiong), ocaipying the Central part 
of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, Is located on the north-western 
corner of Allahabad division* It is a medium sized dlsWict 
covering a total area of 4349 loiv^ which is divided into 
4 tahsils, 14 community development bloclcs# 168 Nvaya 
Panehavats * 1209 Gram Sabhas , 1771 tillages and 11 taxban 
centres* ihe district is a level plain formed by the alluvial 
deposits of the Ganga and its tributaries ♦ The general 
slope of the area lies from north-west to south-east at an 
average rate of 20 any'hm* The v4iole district may be conveni- 
ently sub-divided into two physiographic regions « (l) The 
upland plains conprising of the northern, %restern and 
southern part and incorporating 80?6 of tlie districts 'a 
area, (2) The Low lands hnown as ‘Khadar* or »Tarai* lies 
within the flood-reach of the rivers and is enriched by 
the fresh deposits of silts every year* The Ganga atKl its 
tributaries like Ramganga, Burhiganga, Kalinadi, Isan# Arind 
and Pandu--# etCf form tlus main drainage channel flowing in 
south-easterly direction* Apart from rivers numerous lakes 
and ^ .Ihils are also .found in the usar tracts of Kairnganj and 
Chhibramau tahslls iidiere the drainage is poor and water 
logging is ooBaaon during rainy season^ 
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The region enjoys tropical monsoon climate characterised 
by cool and dry winter (November to February), hot and 
oppressive summer (March to Mid Jxine) and pleasing rains 
(mid June to October), The soils ranging from loam, clay 
and bhur fallunder fovX broad types * (l) recent alluvixmi, 

(ii) flats, (iii) uplands, and (iv) lowlands* The natural 
vegetation has almost disappeared dua to human interference 
and net cropped area to day occijpies 65 .5 per cent of the 
district's area. Forests, groves and pastvires contribute 
4*2% while 5.2 percent of the land is barren and uncultivable. 
About 70 per cent of the cropped area is devoted to staple 
crops like wheat, maize, rice, millet etc. Butunlike other 
parts of the Doab the district is also famous for cash cropS 
like potato, sugar cane, tobacco, ground nut, etc. Farrukhabad 
district has the larger ntatiber of private tube wells (378 
government and 29,837 private tube wells) which together with 
canals and wells irrigate 62-6 percent of the total cultivated 
area of the district. 

Farrukhabad is well served by means of transport and 
communication lines. It has 670 km. of metalled road giving 
an average of 155 and 48 km of road length per thousand 
square kilomet|srs of area and per lakh of population 
respectively. ^It has two railway line# f (1) metre 
gauge running from Kjanpur to Kalmganj (118*4 km), and (ii)broad 
gauge from Farrukhabad to Shikohabad (27 km) which are 
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insufficient to handle goods and passenger traffic. Over 
54 percent of the villages of the region are electrified. 

The co-operative sugar factory at Kairoganj is the only 
large scale industrial unit, while calico cloth printing 
at Farrukhahad, scent making of Kannauj# bidi manufacturing 
oir Gusahaiganj, Shamsabad and Tirwa, fruit preservation 
unit at Pitaura and a newly setup cotton mill at Sikandarpur 
(near Kampil) are other industrial establishments* 

The first census of Farrifkhabad district was taken 
in 1845 when its total population was enumerated as 696,741. 

The district has witnessed three distinct phases of popu- 
lation growth since 1 901 onwards : (1 ) negative growth between 
1901-21# (ii) slow growth rate between 1921-41, and (iii) 
Phenomenal growth since 1941 onwards* The rapid rise 
in population during last 40 years may be attributed to 
significant improvement in health and sanitary conditions 
and safeguards against floods and droughts* Chhibramau 
tahsil records the highest net Increase (137*13% between 
1872-1981) and annual rate of increase (0*75) while 
FarruJshabad tahsil occt^pies the lowest position (89*52% 
and respective!^* The region has a high variability 

index (33*63%) owing to fluctuating growth rates during 
different sensuses* Asstiming present growth rates the 
district »s rural population is esjpected to reach the staggering 
figure of 22*6 lakhs by 2001 ^*D* The population potential 
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shows a major peak arourKS the twin town of Parrukhabad-cum- 
Patehgarh while the arithmetic density is maximum in Barhpur 
bldck (512 persons/Kn^) • The fertility df soils, accessi- 
bility through means of transport and communication and 
proximity of urban centres have played significant role 
in augmenting the population density. 

Working population constitutes 28. 93% of the total 
rural population of which 98*04 percent is male. About 
90 pendent of the workers are engaged in agrictidture and 
allied activities (cultivators 79%, and agricultural 
labourers (10,23%)* The entire rural coimnunity consists 
of over 80 Hindu and Muslim castes of vhidy Ahir, Chamar, 
Brahman^, lachhi, Rajput, Kisan, Lodh and Pathan are most 
ntamerous, Hindus are the most di(Sminant religious coirmuni- 
tles (88,8%) followed by Muslims (11,0^) • The sex ratio 
is in favour of males (783 females/lOOO males) who are 
more literate (40»79%)than their female counterparts (16.0’%), 
In recent years a menanclng trend of migration from 
rural to xirban areas has been noticed which is a matter of 
great concern to our planners and administrators. 

Parrukbabad district is one of the early settled 
parts of the country. It has long chequered history 
right from the days of Mahabharat War * ^ A number of .l^eras 
are scattered over the entire region need excavations 

©n scientific lines* The region was earlier settled by 
Mesolithic Iwwters who migrated to the area from the 
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Vindhyan region* They were succeeded by Proto-Austrtaloids 
and Drai^idians. Aryans drove out these early settlers and 
founded large nimiber of villages along the bank of the 
Ganga and its tributaries « Vedic rishis with their Ashrams 
along the river banks or inforested tracts played signifi- 
cant role in the propogation of the Aryan culture and 
thoughts* Prior to the beginning of the B\addhist period 
the study area formed part of the Panchal«> Janpada with 
its Capital at Karrpilya. hater on it was merged into the 
Magadh kingdom. With the fall of the Gupta enpire the 
district formed part of Harsha's kingdom with its capital 
at Kanyaktibja (Kannauj)* Harsha was a great monarch and 
during his reign the imperial city of lanyakubja rose to 
its zenith. After his death in 648 AD anarchy prevailed 
till the formation of the Gaharwai dynasty (in 1090 AD) 
whose last ruler# Jaichand^was defeated by Shahabuddin Ghori 
in 1193 A4>. Jaichand was the last Hindu King of the 
region who not only brought prosperity and peade to the 
district but invited many Rajput clans from outside to 
settle therein. During Muslim rule KannauJ became head- 
quarters of a division (sarkar) under the Suzerainty df 
the emperor of Delhi. With the emergence of the Bangash 
power the seat of goverimieitit was shifted to parrukhabad 
and .many new towns and villages were founded sometiBws as 
a conseqnende of relglous perscution. “Ehe district was 
annexed to the British empire in 1802 restoring the sense 
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of security, discipline and peace and promoting the growth 
of new settlements. The process was further accelerated, 
after independence due to planned development leading to 
socio-economic development and iirprovements ‘ in hygienic 
and living conditions. The strady of place names, spatial 
diffusion of Rathor Rajpuf clan settlements and colonization 
process in Mohammadabad Pargana based on field-work has 
revealed interesting details regarding the actual settling 
process and its phases in the region. 

The general distribution of rural settlements is 
uniform except at some places where fertility of soils, 
proximity of rivers, occurrence of^XSar lands, cropping 
pattern, urban centres, transport and communication etc* 

have caxised local variations* Out of 1771 villages 1577 

2 

are inhabited giving a per village area of 2*43 km and 
population size of 923 persons* Barhpur block has the 

2 

smallest size of the villages in terms of area ^1*56 km;# 
^ile Raj spur block ranks lowest in terms of population 
(612 persons) • The region is dominated by small sized vill- 
ages 60j6 of iwhich have less than 2 km of area or 70% have 

less than 1000 persons per village. The dilstrlct has an 

2 

average density ©f 41 vlllages/lOO km of area and an 
inter village spacing of 1*68 km* towest spacing (1*34 km) 
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has been fotznd in Barhpur block whereas ISnarda block 'ejshibits 
the highest value (2*39 km)* ^he nearest neighbor analysis 
shows a clear tendency towards regularity/ the RN values 
ranging between 1*122 {Jalalabad block) and 1*287 ^aurikh 
block) and the valuec of the es^ected mean (rE) being 
always higher than the variance (V) • Settlements of the 
district have been grouped under three main types* (i) Contact 
settlements along the river banks and around the old sites, 

(2) semi~compact settlements in densely populated central 
part and along the transport routes, and (3) hamleted 
settlements in the southern paxi: of the study area. 

Villages of the study area generally consist of oltisters 
of houses linked with Kachoha or pucka roads/footpaths ar»a 
surrounded by cultivated fields all arotind. At times there 
are more than on© inhabited sites within the territorial 
limit of the village/ the main site occi?>ied by the early 
settlers and high castes while hamlets are inhabited by the 
service castes' and later Immigrants# The inhabited sites 
are surrounded by multi-cropped best soil zone with decreasing 
soil values towards the periphery. 

The average villagerfarm distance is 838*3 m with its 
maximum (lli’9(S*9 m) and ndnimum (670*8 m) values occurring jn 
the Ttoarda and Barhpur blocks# respectively* Field siaes 
are small showing rectangular or sguare patterns. Major 
portion of the village land is owned by hi^ castes like 
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Rajput, Bralanan, Kayastha, Saiyed, Pathan, etc, while 
low castes and \intoii!:!chables like chamar, Pasi, Dhartuk, 
Banjara, Mehtar, Musahar etc* are generally land-leas 
labourers and lead a miser^le life. Middle castes like 
Ahir, Kisan, Lodh, Kachhi, Kumi etc. are grad\:ially 
inprarving their land holdings due to new piirchases from 
high castes. 

The socio-spatial structure of four sanple villages 
of the study-area has been^nalysed through religio-ritual 
and secular dominance models of Prof* K*N. Singh (1P72) • 

It has been found that hi^ castes and land lords who 
own lion's share of village property oacv/py the best site 
for their residences, while irervice castes have peripheral 
locations* untouchables and scheduled castes mainly 
reside in separate hamlets segregated from the main village 
through groves, usar lands, tanks or lanes* However due 
to increasing pressure of population and clmrging socio- 
economic conditions the physical distance between high 
and low castes is gradually disappearing and, in some 
cases, scheduled castes have even better living conditions 
than the higher castes* 

The shape analysis of the villages of the study 
region has been atteirpted both qualitatively and quanti- 
illagea have rectangular or 
square shape, because about of sa^Xe villages have 
shape Indices between 0*3 and 0.7 and contact number 
between 4 and 7. Three sample areas with varying envlronme- 


Majority of th( 
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ntal conditions have been selected for the transformation 
of village-shapes using Thiessen's polygons and hexagons of 
different k values, so as to .develop them Triable units for 
planning and rural development. 

There are 260,043 rural houses (1981) in the region 
giving an average density of 60 houses/Km^, 165 hoiuses/ 
village or 93 houses/lOO households. The distributional 
pattern, more or less, follows the same trend as that of 
rural population with the highest and the lowest values 

occuring in Barlptar (81 housesAm^) and Rajepur (50 houses/ 
2 

km ) blocks respectively. Majority of the rural houses 
are built by using such local building materials which are 
availab&e in plenty and at a cheaper rate , %at is mud 
and clay as wall (andj roof ing material are used in about 
^two-thir<i(' bfthe rural houses* Typical features of the 
rural dwellings include rectangular plan, courtyard, outer 
and inner verandahs, flat clay roofs, kothas or patans , 
Kachcha floor, etc. 

House types of the district have been classified 
on the basis of their building materials, size and shape, 
sociO‘*'economie status, functional characteristics and 
thro© broad regional types (1* M«d wall flat clayey roofs, 
2, Brick wall puckka roofs, and 3* Wattle wall thatched 
roofs) have been identified. Overall living conditions in 



the rxiral houses are poor due to their haphazard pattern, 
absence of broad lanes, drainage, sewer, sanitation, and 
ventilation, etc* Majority of houses have no lavatory 
facilities and chimneys for smokes- Also there is acute 

congestion fovtfid in the lural dwellings (66% of rural 

/ ' 

house holds live in one or two*-rooin houses) • similarly 
there are three blocks >3161:6 at leaatt 10 percent rural families 
are deprived of housing facilities • \; 

Based on 5 major service groups (a* education, b. medical, 
a* transport and coirmunication, d* trade and commerce, and 
© . administration) along with persons engaged in tertiary 
activities as pexjcent of total working population, 125 
service centxes of various orders have been identified in 
the study area. The centrality scores of these service 
centxes range from 1*13 0israpur) to 358*16 (Farrukhabad- 
aum-Fatehgarh) « There is strong positive correlation 
(r « + 0*8700845) between centrality score and population- 
sAze and the break-points in scsore values have been med 
for classifying service centres into 5 hierarchical orders i 
First order (1), second order (4), third^order (li) , foxurfch- 
order (15) and fifth order (94), The spatial pattern of 
service centres show their maximum concentration along the 
transport routes, near the urban centres or seats of 
administration andin the areas of good agricultural harvests* 
l^e values for service centres show clear tendency towards 



regularity «* 1.955), with of^trse random tendency 
apparent in fifth order centres (R^j *» 0.939)* observed 

mean inter-centre distance comes to 5*74 ton tiftaich is less 
than the h37pothetical distance of 6*31 km,obaexv'ed under 
the hexagonal system. While ParruKhabad-cum-Fatehgarh has 
full control over the regions area, amongst second -order 
centreK it controls the largest ’irtftbutary area (1147 ton^) 

followed hy Khnnauj (l0l2 toa^), Chblbramau (958 toa^)# Kaimganj 

2 2 
(756 tona and Keanalganj (438 Ikm ) • 

In the last chapter based on the outcome of the 
development programmes’. areas of fast, moderate and slow 
growths have been identified in the district, A model for 
central village planning has been proposed and a layout 
plan for a group of villages has been prepared vhich 
recommends placing of entire village land under the direct 
st 2 pervislon of central village council and formation of 
5 gram samitis (Krishi, iMyog, Bhawan, SiJcsha and Swasthya) 
to promote all round development of the irtiral areas on 
co-operative basis* Three sets of house plans i 2'^room 
(250 m^) , 3 room (300 m^) and 4-ro©ra (500 m^) have also been 
proposed for low, middle and high income grotfl? people 
for improving rural housing coi^itlons in the region and 
various guidelines have been suggested to bring down the 
cost of construction and inpnove durability of houses as 
per' recoimnendations fJfom the Central Building Institute, 
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Roorkee. In order to fill in the gap and rationalise the 
existing Spatio-functional system 1 first order 4 second- 
order, 20 third-order, 55 fourth-order, and 220 fifth order 
service centres have been proposed to be developed in the 
region by 2001 A.D. Similarly certain giiidelines have also 
been given to streamline the present transport and aommimi- 
cation system, or iirprove the condition of agriculture and 
industry in the district to realise the goals of rural 
development* 

These deliberations lead us to draw following con- 
clusions , 

1* FarruWhabad district, in fertili^ ■ Ganga plain, is 
gifted with rich agricultural resources, but legs 
behind in Industrial development* 

2* It is a densely populated region characterised by 
fast growth rates and various problems like over 
population, unemployment, illiteracy, poverty, etc* 
Rural Society is a siitple and tradition bound where 
untouchability, caste system, ptardah system, dowry 
system * child marriage etc* are some of the old 
decaying notions still reigning supreme* 

3 * The region has a rich cultural background and long 
settlement history characterised by several phases 
of settlement growth and retrogression* The last 
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phase has begun with the arrival of nany Rajput clans 
during medieval period who established the critical 
nodes of the present day settlements by exterminating 
aboriginals like Meos and Bhars. 

4* The location, distribution and types of rural sett- 
lements are mainly determined by physico-cultural 
factors with apparent dispersal tendencies and regular 
pattern in recent years * 

5. The field pattern and villages shapes exhibit rect- 
angular pattern whereas socio-economic factors inclu- 
ding jalmani system play major role in determining 
the interior mojqphology of the villages. 

6 • Majority of the rural dwellings use cheap local 

materials without proper planning for roads, streets, 
drainage lines, windows, ventilators, toilet faci- 
lities etc. 

7. The study area has a five-tier system of service 
centres whose distribution is very uneven and shows 
many spatlo-fmcrional gaps. 

8. There is an urgent need to give rural bias to planning 
programmes whlc^ should be chalked out-by the rural 
people for aftwallovating suffering and poverty in these 
areas through the optimum utilisation of their 
resources. A model for cluster planning and evolving 



an integrated spat io '-functional system may suit the 
purpose. 

Above findings lead us to spprove all hypotheses 
mentioned earlier in the introduction of this monogr^h. 

It also gives us sufficient insight to study rural proJjlems 
and settlement system in a micro -regional unit primarily 
based on field-work. This will not only help us in under- 
standing the cultural his'^ry of a region but stiggest ways 
and means to dense strategy to remove the pitfalls of otrr 
planning and accelerate the growth trends to achieve the 
cherished goals of rural development where society is free from 
tyranny and injustice. 



gaRRUKHABAD DlsmxcTiArea^ Population L Humber of Villages, 1981 



^b.FaxruMiabad 1245 79984 85628 274778 224897 499675 496 





.a^peaaix X co»td 



Soloes s ISila Jaugaraa Piastilra, Farrukhabadj, 1981, SarikJjikiye Fatrika Jai^sad Farinokhaljaa, 1985 
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APPEmiX II 

RURAL SERVICE CEITORES t POPULATION & CEliCTRALITY SCORES 


SI. 

No. 

Rural Serdtice Centres 

Population 

1981 

Centrality 

score 

Tahsil 


1ST ORDER 




1. 

FarruKhabad-cura-Fatehgarh 

160,796 

358.16 



II nd ORDER 




1. 

Kannauj 

41,016 

150.47 

KNJ 

2. 

Kaimganj 

20,528 

137.24 

KMS 

3. 

Kamalganj 

8,788 

136 .63 

FRK 

4. 

Chhlbramau 

23,263 

131.74 

CHB 


IIIRD ORDER 




1. 

Gursahalganj 

18,250 

91.23 

CHB 

2. 

Hohairanadabad 

12,224 

87.86 

FRK 

3. 

Sbarosabad 

14,919 

11 m 

KHO 

4^ 

SAURIKH 

5,710 

72.14 

CHB 

5. 

Talgram 

7,042 

69.97 

CHB 

6* 

Jalalabad 

4,159 

62.69 

KHJ 

7. 

Utearda 

3,541 

57.34 

KNJ 

S. 

Rajepur Rathorl 

2,147 

54.29 

FRK 

9. 

Gabiptur Jogpur 

4,674 

53*49 

KMS 

10. 

Tirwaganj 

10, 038 

53.47 

KiaJ 

11* 

Sarai Mlran 

607 

SO. 37 

KWJ 


IVTH ORDER 




1. 

JCanpll 

4,$I4 

45.37 

im 

2. 

Haseiraii 

1,874 

43.24 

cm 
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3* 

Thatia 

8142 

39.32 

KHJ 

4. 

S ikabdarpur 

5698 

36.37 

GHB 

5. 

Sakhrawa 

4735 

36.33 

CHB 

6. 

Girdkalroganj 

1136 

31.20 

KMG 

7# 

Khudaganj 

1991 

26.30 

FRK 

8* 

Rajipnr 

2506 

26*30 

FRK 

9« 

Siroli 

11155 

23 .68 

FRK 

10. 

Pipargaon 

7105 

23 .39 

FRK 

11. 

Nibkarori 

3373 

22.51 

FRK 

12. 

Fharini 

3289 

22.49 

CHB 

13. 

Jahanganj 

2280 

22.24 

FRK 

14. 

Amritpxar 

3812 

21.61 

FRK 

15. 

Sarai Prayag 

2994 

21.45 

CHB 


VTH ORDER 




1- 

Khaimagar 

3894 

19.45 

KHJ 

2. 

Kasava 

4090 

19.39 

CHB 

3. 

Saradhln 

9269 

19.3© 

CHB 

4. 

Eatdhpiur 

4683 

17.40 

KHJ 

5. 

leramllti 

1403 

17*12 

KHJ 

$ . 

faqpetganj 

5584 

16.71 

IRK 

7. 

Tera #akat 

2514 

16i37 

CHB 

8* 

Tajpnr 

1552 

16 '.12 

fRK 

9., 

Manjbana 

2945 

15.52 

K f-'ivi 
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10, 

Tajp-ur Naulcasht 

220 

15,13 

KNJ 

11% 

Salewp-ur 

1431 

14,20 

PRK 

12. 

Sakatptir 

1200 

14.07 

CHB 

13. 

Ptura Rai 

3903 

13.81 

CHB 

14, 

Bhatasa 

2657 

13.26 

KMG 

15, 

Raiptar Khas 

3791 

12.53 

KMG 

16. 

Pitaiira 

2367 

12.28 

KMG 

17f 

AKbarpnr 

2473 

12.28 

CHB 

18. 

Cliandarpur Banjjar 

1812 

12.17 

Km 

19. 

Jagatpyr 

2390 

12.15 

CHB 

20# 

Paraur 

2606 

12.15 

CHB 

21* 

Chiyasar 

1854 

12.10 

CHB 

22. 

Manijaau 

1246 

12.06 

KKJ 

23# 

Khlroacpnr 

3125 

11,19 

FRK 

24. 

Bishungarh 

5079 

10.59 

CHB 

25. 

Mirapnr 

2692 

10.30 

I®K 

26. 

Koiyan Khera 

1175 

10.26 

KMG 

27. 

Aligarh 

1102 

10. -16 

PRK 

28. 

Dheerpur 

2551 

10.13 

PRK 

29. 

Rajpnr 

1709 

10.00 

CHB 

30. 

Roshanabad 

2282 

9.46 

KMG 

31. 

Agos 

3826 

9.39 

KSB 

32. 

3e@nta 

1565 

9.24 

PRK 

•33. 

Kisrauli 

1475 

9.13 

KMG 

' ’^4 . , 

Manjhpiirwa 

$259 

8.40 

CHB 

35. . 

Bahawalpur South 

1895 

8.37 

KMG 
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36. 

UdhaiBgp-ur 

1721 

8.35 

CHB 

37. 

Ataiptir Jadeed 

3813 - 

8.22 

KMG 

38. 

Bishtinpur Harilpxir 

2134 

8.22 

CHB 

39. 

Ghouspxir 

1395 

8.22 

• FRK 

40. 

sahipxar 

1788 

8.16 

KJ0 

41. 

Khadaull Hath! 

2156 

®.15 

FRK 

42. 

Banlcati 

1179 

8.12 

FRK 

43. 

Bangawan 

5314 

7.54 

CHB 

44. 

Tera Rabbu 

1991 

7.39 

CHB 

45. 

BtiThnamau 

1726 

7.2 

FRK 

46. 

Jafarabad 

2506 

6.61 

CHB 

47. 

Nigoh Kbas 

1467 

6.49 

CHB 

48. 

Bara Kesbo 

3303 

6.22 

FRK 

49., 

Bbojimr 

1846 

6.19 

FRK 

50. 

Bargawan 

2023 

6.18 

CHB 

51. 

Barjbala 

1720 

6.17 

FHD 

52. 

BbarKha 

1296 

6.11 

FRK 

53. 

Rajepur Sarai Meda 

2967 

5.92 

FRK 

54. 

Maseni 

2126 

5.72 

FRK 

55. 

Miaraiya Brsrurg 

2187 

5.41 

mcr 

56. 

YOTOBufpur Bhagwan 

1537 

5.36 

mj 

57. 

SbeiKbpur Kbajoori 

1171 

5.29 

FRK 

58 . 


1675 

5.20 

KIW 
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59* 

Barai 

1331 

5.17 

ms 

60. 

Harenaraaii 

2749 

4.82 

KMG 

61. 

MalilQJtir 

2350 

4.47 

am 

62 . 

Chllauli 

2689 

4,29 

ms 

63. 

Salenf>iar Pasbchlai 

144 9 

4.18 

. CHB 

64. 

Mahmudpur Khas 

1535 

4.16 

CHB 

65. 

Anti 

1248 

4.15 

KNJ 

66. 

Turk Lalai 

1475 

4.15 

KMG 

67. 

AraetJii Jadeed 

2239 

3.60 

PRK 

68. 

Bhopal Patti 

1756 

3.17 

IRK 

69. 

Dundwa Bussurg 

4802 

3,17 

CHB 

70. 

Ismailpur 

5197 

3.15 

CHB 

71. 

Mahoi 

1376 

3.12 

IRK 

72. 

tmcha 

3672 

2.95 

CHB 

73. 

Dhansua 

1885 

2.62 

IRK 

74. 

(Itmedpur 

1522 

2.55 

caiB 

75, 

Shsikbptir Ruatam 

2732 

2.48 

IRK 

76. 

Kutlupur 

1580 

2.46 

ms 

77. 

iiarhpur 

1818 

2.39 

cm 

78. 

Melun^ptar Sehju 

1603 

2.20 

FRK 

79. 

Rait®>nra 

1245 

2.16 

IRK 

90. 

itoran 

1182 

2.10 

IRK 

81, 

Tharra shadinagar 

1026 

1.70 

KUC 

!8.2. 

]^nd® I^ewar 

1678 

1.68 

CHB 

' 83. 

Hiza» Wdinptar 

1153 

1.50 

Kii3 
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84. 

Dilawal 

2807 

1.47 

FRK 

85. 

Azizalpur 

1900 

1.37 

FRK 

86. 

Papiapur 

2609 

1.35 

FRK 

87. 

Gadanpw Deorajpur 

2624 

1.30 

FRK 

8e. 

Guzarptur 

1022 

1.30 

KMG 

89. 

salcrahnl 

1418 

1.28 

CHB 

80 . 

Panchrauli 

1419 

1.25 

KMS 

91. 

Nasraptir 

1115 

1.23 

KKU 

92. 

Narayanptir 

1535 

1.23 

FRK 

93. 

Sot a Bahad-urpnr 

1163 

1.14 

FRK 

94. 

Disraptir 

1123 

1.93 

KNJ 



APPEII3IX III 


FARRUKHABAD DISTRICT SERVICE CE,MTRES t RATIOMAliISED 
AED PROPOSED. 2001 AP 


I Order i 

Farrukhabad cwm Fatehgrah. 

II Order s 

Chhibramaxi, Kalmganj, Kannauj, and lEtnarda. 

III Order t 

Attser, Amritpur, Bharka, chilsara, Haseran, Jalalabad, 
Kampilf Kamalganj, Khxjdaganj, Manimau, Mohanrmadabad 
Nawabgai^, Penpur, Pllkhana, Rajapur, saturikh, Shamsabad, 
Talgram, Thatia, T4iPf«- 

IV Order t 

Bahbalpur, Barablkoo, Barai, Kurar, Runwa Kherha, 
Manjhana, Raipur Khas, Rashldabad Brahnianan, Rudaln, 
Shal^ur, Sbareefpur Chhichni and Tturk Lalaiir (^11 
from KairaganJ 49ahsll)# Amaiyapur, Baron, Gadar^nr 
Turra, Jahanganj, Jhaai, Kankapur, Karanpur, Kharhauli, 
Kuberpxirghat, Madanpur, MahoJ.^, Mer^ur, Nlbkaxori, 
pipargaon, p uthri, Saraha, Shringi Rainpnr and Yagpetganj 
(all from Farrukhabad isahsid)^^ Amolar, Behta Khas, 
Biahnngarh, cbiyatear, Dadona, Erahlis Gursahaigan j , 
Jafarbad, Kharinl, Nademau, Panthara, Sakhra%ra, and 
Sikandarpur (all txom Chhlbramau tahail) Bahosi, 
Balanpiir, Basta, Belamau, Chandapur Bangar, Gangewau, 



Guatxni, Khairnagar, Khanpur, Sara! Miran# Singl^mr and Tira 
Mallu, (all from Kannauj tahsll) * 

V Order * 

Ataip-ur Jadeed, Aera Bagipur, Barhagaon, Barkherha, 
Banskherha, Bichaull, Behtaballu, Bhatasa, BhldatuTi^ Burlianpor, 
Chandppr# Chandpur Kachh, Dharrashadinagar, Elclehra, 

Fareedptir Manglipiir, Gathia Halbatp-ur, Goojarpiir, Gutetl 
DakJtihin, §uthna, Jhabbvpar# Kanasi, Karab, Khurhna Dhamgawan, 
Mooserpur, Mudaul, Nagla Nanan, Nagla Basola^ Nasrullal^jur, 
Narnawaii, Naugaon, Niyaja^tpur Dhilwwali, Parchroli, Pathramaljti 
QamairuddlJBSiiagar# Rasheedpurmai, Roshanabad, Salertpur# 

Shahlpur, Shah Alanpor, Shalcrullahpur, sikandarpur Agoo, 
SikandarpiJtr Klias ,, silsanda, slyani, Sojankipur# Sultanpur, 
Stiltanpur Khareta, tJgarpur, tSnarpiir (all from JCalmganj tahsll)/ 
Arrahpaharptar, Ahilamai, Ahmadptar, AHahdadpur^ An^thi Jadeed, 
Barhakesho# Banthal shahpur, Bhadausa, Bhojptir# Bholepior, 
Bithai4/ chiriyamtahuliya, Chumipur Gadiya, Darora, Daryapur 
Hristalnptirj, Daxilatptor Chakal# Dheerptir^ Diosi- maaainpihr, 
Durgptir, Gandhi, Gopalpur, Gosarpur, Gudera, Gntasi, Jaitpur 
Jainapur Mahashpiir, Kanh^pur, Katri Bhiirpiir, Katrl Gangptar, 
Katri Standerpiir, Katri-Bidrabagarhiya, KhlMiap’ar, Ktrachah, 
Kumhratir, RWoaxpiar leatki^iar, Lahixamannpattl , Maiidha, 

Nagla Bagh Rathora, Nagla Dijrga, Ifegla Hooaa,' pakhna, 

Patti Darapur, Plthnapur, Rajlpiar', Rathota MohiiEsMlipwr, 

Rarrptir Dafarpurl Ratanpna>R.araaua# SdOp'hagar, S^aapw, 

Sanklsa Basantpiar, sakwai, Sathra, Shelkhpor Khajooti* 



Siierp-ur, Sarai^ Sharfabad, sikandarpxir Narxiliya Vinayak, 
Siroli, Sltauli, Siya, Swasi, Tajpur, Tera A}cbarpiir* Timrua, 
xjgarpur, UKhrha (all from Farruldiabad tahsil) # Adarnpur umed, 
Alehnapur, Alinagar, Almapur, Gahlot, Anibhoj# Aseh, Aypbpux’ 
Balandpijr, Bangawan, Barauli, Blbipur, BUctpur, Bilandptur 
Kharagpur, Bhagvrantpur, Bhawargarha, Brahrimapxir" Nizarrpur, 
Chandarptar, Dali^jur Sultanpur, Daulatabad, Qadaura, Gadnapur 
Qaad., Garhiya, Gangaganj Gurauli, Ghiloyar Khas, Gorakhpur 
Harbhanpur, Gyanpur, Harballabhpur, Jarihapur, l^sawa, 
Khiriya, Kishal Jagdeeshpur, Kishvmpxar Basant, Runwarpur 
Banwari, Runwarpur Junu, Lakh, Madaripur Kasawa, Marhi, 
Mighauli, Mohiuddinnagar, Mundala, Narmau, Nauli, Nek 
Raitpur, pangawan, Phoolan^ur, Rasoolpur, Rooppur, Salempur, 
Sardaptir, Sakatpur, SakaidDara Bagulai, Sarai Frayag, 
Shareefabad, Shareefpur, Teor, udhlmpur, Usn»ipur {all 
from Chhibramau tahsil); -^gaus, Anogi, Baherapur, Gaisepur, 
Baigapur Patti, Badaiipur Veerhar, Baramau Hangar, Bhadatsi, 
Bhunna, chachasanida, chandiapur, Chandauli, Chaudhriyapur 
Kachhoha, Dayeepur, Daryapur Chandai, Fatehpur Rapcxjrapur 
Gugrapur Bangar, Gasaidaspur, Hameerpur, Haraipur, Harballa- 
bhpur, Hlsantuddinpur, Jalalabad Arara, Jankhat, Jasauli, 
Jaspturapur, Jeewan, Khama, Khurraitpur, Kxarhina, Kusumkhor 
Bangar, Lilulya, lohamarh, Matauli, Mehdipur, Mirgawan, 

Nera, Paindabad, Paithana, Rairpttc Majhila:, Sadhiapur Bangar, 
Sahillapur, Sarotop, Sataura, Sarsai^ Satisari, Sur^i, 
simiriya, Tijlapur and Tircha&ra (all from Khnnauj Tahsil)* 



